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CHAPTER VI. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Rose returned to the Dower House with a higher colour than 
usual. Derek had thrilled her, and she knew it and wondered 
whether he knew it. She was too young to make any attempt 
to sift and sort her impressions, or to speculate upon the future. 
The present alone engrossed her. Derek had come back. 
Derek had looked deep into her eyes. It would have troubled 
her to explain why she liked him so much. The fact that she did 


was all-satisfying. Had she known that her mother long ago 
had passed through a similar phase, liking immensely just such 
aman, an ineligible, according to the Mauleverer standard, she 
might have been even happier than she was. 

At luncheon, she told the Aunts of the traveller’s return, and 
both ladies frowned at mention of his name. 

‘Indeed,’ said Prudence. 

‘I suppose Mrs. Devenish was rather upset?’ hazarded 
Jaqueline. 

‘ Why—upset? ’ 

It will be seen that Rose meant to force the pace. 

‘Oh, my dear, after what happened, and after the poor 
father’s death, which may have been accelerated——’ 
. ‘Heavens!’ Rose exclaimed. Very emphatically she con- 
- tinued : 

‘Mr. Devenish died of pneumonia. Dr. Pogany told me 
that he would have pulled through, but he had no vitality left. 
His excesses as a young man——’ 
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“What are you saying, child? Surely Dr. Pogany never 
mentioned that?’ 

“He did not mention excesses to me, although it seems 
ridiculous that he shouldn’t. I’m repeating what Mrs. Hooton 
told as a fact to Mrs. Pook.’ 

‘My dear, you shouldn’t listen to such gossip.’ 

‘Mrs. Hooton, Aunt Prudence, has a penetrating voice. 
Mr. Devenish is dead. Derek, however, is alive—very much 
alive—and I hope you both mean to forgive him.’ 

She was going too fast, we must admit. 

‘Our forgiveness,’ said Prudence austerely, ‘ cannot matter 
much to that young man.’ 

‘T think it will matter enormously. What you do and say 
will influence all Charminster. For instance, if this house is 
closed to him he will find himself more or less cut by Mrs. 
Walkington, Mrs. Easter, and the others. That will be rather 
hard on him, and torment to his mother.’ 

The Aunts looked at each other in silence. Rose followed up 
her advantage. 

‘The ‘‘ cutting ’’ of the son will bleed the mother to death.’ 

‘ What strong expressions you use! ’ 

‘I’m rather pleased with that. It’s so pat. I know you 
don’t want to drive that poor little woman out of her home?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Jaqueline. ‘ What an idea!’ 

‘TI tell you that she won’t be able to live here, if you turn 
your backs on her son.’ 

‘What do you want us to do, Rose?’ 

‘I want you to behave like the darlings you are. Be kind 
to him. Ask him to tea. Give him another chance to win back 
your respect and affection. I tell you he’s worth it.’ 

‘You plead his cause warmly,’ murmured Prudence. 

Jaqueline said nervously : 

‘The dear child is so fond of Mrs. Devenish.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Prudence. ‘We will do what you ask, 
Rose; and now let us talk of something more pleasant. We 
have a delightful surprise for you. Victor sent a telegram this 
morning. He has three days’ leave, and proposes to spend 
it with us. He will be here this afternoon, dear fellow.’ 

‘That is a pleasant surprise,’ said Rose, seeing the beaming 
faces of her Aunts, whose ambitions were no longer secret from 
her. They had been kind about Derek, sorely against the grain, 
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as she perceived, so she must meet them more than half-way in 
expressing delight at Victor’s visit. After all, she did like him 
very much. 

‘You can put some violets into the spare room,’ suggested 
Jaqueline, quite excited at the prospect of telling Victor, later 
on, the name of the little person who would have placed them 
there. 

‘ With pleasure,’ said Rose. 

Prudence said carelessly : 

‘Ask Derek Devenish to drink tea with us to-morrow.’ 

As soon as Rose had left them alone, Prudence remarked : 

‘TI gave way about Derek Devenish, although in my opinion 
he behaved shockingly; it is expedient that he should come to 
this house during the next three days.’ 

Jaqueline understood. 

‘ Sister, how clever you are! Yes; the dear child will have 
an excellent opportunity of contrasting Victor with Derek.’ 

The ladies smiled happily, chuckling over their finesse. 

‘Rose is so observant,’ said Jaqueline, ‘and so innocent, 
sweet thing. That word—‘‘ excesses ’’! ’ 

‘Dr. Pogany ought to be more careful.’ 

‘It was Mrs. Hooton, Sister, who used the disagreeable 
expression.’ 

‘True. Odd that young girls of this generation should pick 
up such odious words. We never used them.’ 

‘Never!’ 

‘It would be a blunder,’ remarked Prudence, ‘to let Rose 
perceive our feelings towards Derek Devenish. She has a 
stronger character than dear Rosetta.’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed! ’ 

* Because of that we must employ a little guile. The child is 
80 generous, so warm-hearted, that she would try to make up 
for any coldness on our part.’ 

‘I quite agree.’ 

‘It is, of course, important that there should be some sort 
of an understanding between our young people before Rose is 
launched in London. Mauleverer hinted as much to me.’ 

‘I have prayed that it may be so. One could hardly conceive 
of a more suitable match.’ 

Thus they prattled, slightly flushed, stirred to tenderest feel- 
ings and hopes, feeling once more tiny hands clutching at their 
19—2 
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skirts and tiny lips pressing against their withered cheeks, 
believing with adamantine conviction that Rose’s heart was an 
open page to their eyes... . 


They were right in one important matter. Rose was indeed 
possessed of a stronger character than her mother. Perhaps 
from the first she had imposed her will upon the ladies. Had 
she desired to scrub floors, or to cook, or to trim hats, they would 
have interposed no objections. In place of such activities, she 
had learnt to ride and play tennis. Money had not been spared 
upon her education. She spoke French admirably, and played 
the piano with a sure touch. Constant intercourse with a 
scholarly man had enlarged her mind and her vocabulary. 
Rosetta had wanted to ‘ know’ things, and was kept from know- 
ing them. Rose inherited the same appetite for knowledge, and 
was able to satisfy it. But of the seamy side she remained 
nearly as ignorant as her mother at her age. 

Victor arrived at tea-time, looking, as usual, admirably 
groomed. He wore inconspicuous Lovat tweeds cut by a famous 
tailor, and his regimental tie was a distinctive touch of subdued 
colour. By this time he believed himself to be passionately in 
love with his cousin, although he told himself that any manifes- 
tation of passion must be suppressed rigorously in the presence 
of a maid so delicately nurtured, and one, moreover, with a keen 
eye for the ridiculous. Victor had never made himself ridicu- 
lous. He was one of that numerous band which provoked Louis 
Stevenson to exclaim: ‘God help the young man who is afraid 
of making a fool of himself!’ Victor spoke French, for example, 
with a lamentable accent, because he believed that any attempt 
to understudy a Frenchman must invite sneers and waggery. 
In his own language he expressed himself crudely, for the same 

‘reason. Fellows with a gift of the gab were rather bounders. 
Not a thing to say, that, but a constant reflection. Intemper- 
ance of speech, he considered, was as much to be deprecated 
as intemperance in drinking. He stuck to barley-water at 
luncheon, and never exceeded a pint of champagne at dinner, 
preferring, indeed, a light table claret to the more exhilarating 
beverage. In politics he was crassly ignorant, and Conservative 
to the core. He never read a Radical paper, and would repeat 
with an odd petulance certain phrases culled from the Tory 
Press, such as, ‘Are we so much wiser, as a nation, than 
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America and Germany?’ or, with well-bred irony, ‘Do you 
really think, my dear fellow, that if Cobden were alive to-day he 
would be a Free Trader?’ His petulance, the surest mark of 
an undeveloped intelligence, would exhibit itself mildly when 
any person strayed from the smooth groove in which he and his 
like rolled so comfortably to their conclusions. It never occurred 
to him that a lack of appreciation for Wagner, or Maeterlinck, or 
Bernard Shaw indicated something wanting in him. For that 
reason he enjoyed rambling talk with the Aunts, who, in his 
company, displayed the same peevishness concerning what was 
new and strange. 

After tea he strolled up and down Charminster High Street 
with Rose, praising the ancient buildings and consigning all 
jerry-builders to perdition. As luck would have it, they met 
Derek carrying a large brown-paper parcel, which contained half 
a dozen ready-made shirts. Derek was wearing an old blue serge 
suit, rather too small for him, and a hat that had seen better 
days. Rose introduced the young men to each other, and 
delivered Aunt Prudence’s invitation to drink tea on the morrow. 

‘T’ll come like a shot,’ replied Derek, perceiving that Victor’s 
eyes were fixed in pensive astonishment upon the large parcel. 
‘Boiled shirts,’ he explained, tapping the brown paper. ‘I’ve 
grown a lot. There’s nothing so exasperating as wearing a 
shirt with a collar at least two sizes too small.’ 

He addressed Victor, who replied politely : 

‘Tt must be, very.’ He had never experienced such dis- 
comfort, or worn a reach-me-down shirt, boiled or unboiled. 
Derek continued breezily : 

‘Collars are detestable—symbols of a fettered civilisation! ’ 

Victor stared at him. When Derek demanded: ‘ Don’t you 
agree with me?’ the heir of the Mauleverers answered, with a 
condescending smile : 

‘IT have never found decently made collars uncomfortable.’ 

‘Tf you had mine on, you’d know.’ 

This called attention to a collar rather frayed, and strained 
to breaking-point. Rose said hastily : 

‘Mr. Devenish only landed in England this morning. He 
came from California, round the Horn.’ 

‘Really,’ said Victor, confirmed now in his opinion that 
he was talking to the third mate of a sailing-ship. He added 
pleasantly : ‘ That sort of an experience would make me shrink.’ 
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‘It was tough,’ said Derek grimly. He lifted his hat, and 
swung on down the street with the typical sailor’s gait. Victor, 
who had a retentive memory for  trifles, said with sudden 
inspiration : 

‘Is that the friend you told me about? ’ 

‘ Did I tell you about him? ’ 

‘You said something last Christmas about hunting for es 
pendence before the mast.’ 

‘Soldid. Yes, that’s the man. Heisamannow. He was 
a boy when he ran away to sea.’ 

‘Why did he run away? ’ 

‘You are sure to hear the story from somebody, so why not 
from me? His father, who is dead, bullied him abominably, 
and was brutal to Mrs. Devenish. Derek waited till he was 
strong enough to thrash his father. He did it very thoroughly.’ 

‘What an extraordinary story!’ 

‘ He’s not an ordinary man, you see.’ 

‘Licked his own father! Rather thick—that! ’ 

‘ His father began it—-hit him on the head with a heavy crop.’ 

‘Well, I’m—dashed. Handsome beggar! Would look well 
in tarpaulins. A bit rough, eh?’ 

‘And tough.’ 

‘Exactly. We think alike about these things. It takes 
many men to make a world.’ 

‘It takes men, most certainly. The monkeys didn’t accom- 
plish much, did they?’ 

‘Monkeys! You don’t believe in Darwin, and all that sort 
of rubbish, do you?’ 

‘I believe in evolution.’ 

Victor cocked his Norman nose at a higher angle. 

“Now, what can a dear little girl like you know about 

‘evolution? ’ 

‘Not much,’ retorted Rose, ‘ but my ignorance on the subject 
isn’t a very serious drawback, when I’m talking to young men.’ 

The soldier and gentleman acknowledged the thrust with a 
smile. 

“One for me, Rose. I’ll admit that I don’t poke my nose 
into evil-smelling messes. Those who wish to believe they’re 
descended from monkeys can do so. I prefer to think I’m not. 
Shall we nip into the Vicarage? Mrs. Easter is a good kind 
soul, eh?’ 
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‘The Aunts think so.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ 

‘I shall suspend judgment till I’m five-and-twenty.’ 

He laughed, and asked no more questions. Mrs. Easter was 
at home, and received ‘the dear couple’ very graciously, but 
with the subacid reflection that she would be expected to buy 
a handsome wedding present. While this fox of a thought 
gnawed at her vitals, she smiled upon Victor, entreating his 
advice upon the knotty problem as to whether cretonne were 
more serviceable than chintz, and listening with discreet atten- 
tion and respect to the words of wisdom which dropped sparingly 
from the lips of a future legislator. Vere, sitting apart with 
Rose, whispered irritably : 

‘I do wish mother wouldn’t pile it on so. Now she’s off on 
bees. What can he know about bees? ’ 

‘He’s been awfully busy lately.’ 

‘I’ve noticed that young men like to be consulted, whether 
they know anything about a subject or not.’ 

‘Some young men,’ amended Rose. 

‘I say, do you know that Derek Devenish arrived this very 
morning? ’ 

‘T was at the cottage when he came.’ 

‘Rose, tell me exactly what you think of him.’ 

‘He won’t offer your mother advice about chintz.’ 

* Will the Aunts ask him to the Dower House? ’ 

‘They have already.’ 

‘You are a dodger! How did you manage it?’ 

Rose recited the facts, and Vere laughed so immoderately 
that her mother’s attention was challenged. 

‘What is your joke, Vere? Pray share it with us.’ 

‘Mother, it’s not worth repeating.’ 

‘We should like to be the judges of that.’ 

Rose said demurely : 

‘I was telling Vere that a woman can always get her way, 
if she gives her mind to it.’ 

‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ quoted Victor, who 
carried much ballast of this sort. Mrs. Easter looked puzzled. 

‘I see nothing to laugh at. It’s generally admitted that 
women of intelligence do get their own way.’ 

With a glance at Vere, enjoining restraint, Mrs. Easter 
continued her conversation with Victor. They discussed, with 
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entire unanimity, the impossibility of war being declared in the 


Transvaal, the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, the incom- 


petence of young female servants, and the advantage of buying 
groceries at the Stores. 

‘TI have enjoyed our little chat so much,’ said Mrs. Easter, 
as she held the hand of the heir of the Mauleverers in a warm 
grasp. ‘Contact with a fine mind is so stimulating. Dear 
Rose ’—she kissed Rose fondly—‘ perhaps I have to thank you 
for bringing Mr. Mauleverer to see me?’ 

‘He suggested it, Mrs. Easter.’ 

‘I am indeed honoured. Good-bye——au revoir.’ 

Outside, Victor lit a cigarette, placing it in a long amber 
holder. 

‘Just what a parson’s wife ought to be,’ he remarked. ‘ She 
has a grasp- Sy 

‘Moist and warm,’ said Rose. 

Victor eyed her sharply. There were moments, happily rare, 
when Lord Brough’s daughter rather alarmed him. 





It was on her way back to the Dower House that Rose decided 
a point which had penetrated deeply into her mind. Was 
Victor one of the ‘ all things to all people’ crowd? She came to 
the conclusion that he must be—partly out of politeness, for his 
manners were almost too good, and partly out of laziness, being 
unwilling to risk humiliating defeat by provoking argument. 
She waited till he had smoked his first cigarette, and then said 
abruptly : 

‘Did you enjoy that “little chat’ with Mrs. Easter? ’ 

He replied vaguely and elusively : 

‘One is interested, I suppose, in people, even if they aren’t 
exactly one’s own sort.’ 
‘Interested to the extent of agreeing with everything they 
say?’ 

‘TI hate arguing with women.’ 

‘You mean it’s easier to agree with them, and perhaps laugh 
at them afterwards.’ 

‘My dear Rose, I never laugh at women. I owe them too 
much.’ 

He said this with such modesty and sincerity that Rose 
melted, but she said with the faintest inflexion of impatience : 

“You don’t do yourself justice, Victor.’ 

He smiled, stroking his small fair moustache. Other dear 
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delightful women had made this remark, and it was not 
unpleasant in this brazen blatant age to be counted amongst the 
few who did not ‘ buck.’ 

‘Tell me exactly what’s in your mind,’ he said softly. ‘If 
there’s one thing I want more than another it is to stand well 
with you.’ 

‘That’s it. I like to think of you standing, not sitting. I 
should hate to reckon you amongst the golden youths, all in 
comfortable stalls, looking on, rather bored, at what they 
consider a mild comedy.’ 

‘Isn’t life a comedy?’ 

‘ Only to the very few.’ 

‘I’m not a strenuous chap.’ 

‘Why shouldn’t you be?’ 

‘I wasn’t built that way. Strenuous persons are nuisances. 
Our colonel, now—I don’t want to crab him—he means well— 
but of all the bothering, bustling, cut-you-down bores he’s the 
worst. If there’s a row in South Africa, he’ll be potted first.’ 

‘He would rush in ahead, like Lord Cardigan? ’ 

‘Bless you—no! Colonels don’t rush in. He’d be potted 
by one of his own Tommies.’ 

‘Because he’s a keen soldier?’ 

‘Because something bites him whenever he sits still. He’s 
an object-lesson to the rest of us, I can tell you. It bothers me 
awfully why people can’t live and let live. That’s my motto.’ 

‘It’s a good one, properly interpreted.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘The second part of it is rather dependent upon the first.’ 

‘I don’t quite take you.’ 

‘Well, if a man does live—if he gets out of life all there is in 
it for him—he has not much time to interfere with others.’ 

‘I don’t. I mind my own business.’ 

Rose asked no more questions, and Victor began to make mild 
love to her, hinting at this and that, feeling his way with the 
caution of your up-to-date skirmisher, keeping out of sight as 
much as possible. He was well pleased with these tactics when 
they reached the Dower House, and told himself, changing his 
metaphors with his clothes, that all Rose needed was a little 
managing, a light hand on the curb. He looked forward to a 
capital hunt on the morrow, with, perhaps, a kill in the open. 
It was the real right thing, good going from start to finish—and 
no checks! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TEA AT THE DOWER HOUSE. 


A TEA-PARTY at the Dower House was a function, distinguished 
as such by an old-fashioned formality not without its peculiar 
charm. ‘Tea was served in the double drawing-room, the folding 
doors between the inner and outer rooms being flung back. Upon 
these rare occasions the blinds of the windows looking out on 
Hog Lane were pulled up, but muslin curtains obscured the mean 
view. The rooms had been distempered in yellow shortly before 
the birth of Rosetta, and the once too vivid colour had now faded 
to a delicate primrose tint, an admirable background for the 
pictures and colour-prints. Many of the pictures were pastels by 
Gardiner, and the gems of the modest collection included a 
beautiful Cosway drawing, and a Kitcat by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of a Miss Prudence de Clancy. The frames of these pictures 
shone with the subdued radiance of old gilding. The carpets in 
each room were alike, copied long ago at Axminster from the 
magnificent Indian carpet which was in the big saloon at Maule- 
verer Court. The inner room was surrounded with dwarf book- 
cases of walnut, and there was a very fine Queen Anne cabinet 
in marqueterie filled with china, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Upon the tops of the bookcases were more china and some valu- 
able pieces of Delft. The books, for the most part, were bound in 
calf and contained the de Clancy book-plate with its innumerable 
quarterings. Above two mantelpieces, of the Adams period, 
hung French mirrors set in delicately carved and gilded frames. 
The chairs and tables included specimens of Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite, and in fanciful contrast to these a lovely bit of 
buhl. The ancient Broadwood piano occupied one corner. 
The room, in fine, was a hotch-potch of things, which Time had 
made homogeneous. It had tone and atmosphere. Since 
Rosetta’s day, slight changes had been made at Rose’s sugges- 
tion—nay, entreaty. It was less prim and formal, and the arm- 
chairs and sofas were covered with a pretty but subdued chintz. 
Rose had wished to eliminate some of the rubbish—for rubbish 
there was amongst the china and prints—but the Aunts cared 
little for the intrinsic value of their possessions, regarding the 
whole, as a whole, with fond and sympathetic eyes. The silver 
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of the tea-equipage was very early Georgian, but they 
insisted upon using a terrible Victorian urn, because it always 
had been used by their mother. It is painful to add that the 
door and window-casings were grained. But time had made the 
graining less offensive. Even Rose admitted that it would be 
difficult to redecorate the room without imperilling its character. 
No better setting for the ladies who lived in it could have been 
devised. It illustrated and revealed them—as they, in turn, 
illustrated and revealed it. 

Mrs. Easter and Vere were amongst the first to arrive. Then 
Mrs. Walkington rustled in—a large woman, suggesting opulence, 
wearing heavy purple silk and massive jewellery—a banker’s 
wife who inspired confidence in her husband’s depositors. Mr. 
Walkington accompanied her, wearing the white waistcoat of a 
blameless life, with a heavy gold curb chain festooned across its 
bulging front. Mr. Walkington went to no tea-parties in Char- 
minster except those at the Dower House. As one of the few 
males present, he lent the necessary note of solidity, repre- 
senting institutions not lightly to be tampered with. Mr. Arthur 
Walkington accompanied his parents. He represented another 
institution—Fashion. The difference between him and Victor 
Mauleverer was comically salient, and for some minutes Arthur 
was unusually silent, filled with a futile regret that he was 
wearing new brown shoes rather too pointed at the toe, and a 
searf-pin conspicuously provincial. | He wondered unhappily 
how Victor Mauleverer achieved such quiet distinction in dress, 
but questioned the propriety of asking for the name of his snip. 

Mrs. Walkington observed in a loud voice: ‘ Young Devenish 
has returned to Charminster.’ 

‘Yes,’ Prudence replied, ‘we are expecting him this after- 
noon.’ 


‘ ’ 
Ah! 
Having her eue, Mrs. Walkington continued : 
‘A handsome young fellow. We were sorry to lose his 


services at the Bank.’ 

Crump ushered in Dr. Pogany and Mrs. Hooton. The 
medical attendant of the ladies saluted them punctiliously, 
bowing low over the slim hand that Prudence extended to him. 
His manner with Miss Jaqueline was a shade more gallant, 
indicating the courtier of long ago. Mrs. Hooton apologised for 
the absence of her husband, saying: 
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‘ Alfred is so distressed at not being able to come.’ 

Victor, erect upon the hearthrug, glanced pensively at each 
in turn, summing them up as a weird lot. ‘ Priceless,’ as an 
adjective applied to people, was not yet in vogue. Rose flitted 
about, wondering how Derek would be received by her Aunts. 
Mrs. Hooton was curious on this point also. 

Conversation suddenly became particular, when Mr. Walk- 
ington mentioned young Lord Charminster, who was building 
a long row of new cottages upon strictly utilitarian lines. He 
had pulled down some picturesque but insanitary cottages to 
make way for the improved dwellings. It struck Rose as 
amazing that everybody present criticised Lord Charminster’s 
taste rather than his judgment. 

‘The dear old town will be ruined,’ said Mrs. Hooton. ‘I 
know for a fact that pressure was brought to bear, but Char- 
minster is as hard as the stone from his quarries.’ 

Prudence said austerely : 

‘Lord Charminster can do what he pleases with his own 
property.’ 

Mrs. Hooton betrayed slight uneasiness. She knew that 
Miss Mauleverer addressed the noble marquess as ‘ Charmin- 
ster,’ being of kin to him. She barely knew Lord Charminster, 
and in speaking of him should have given the young man his 
title. | Having administered the tiny snub, Prudence said 
graciously : ‘I quite agree with you, my dear Laura, that the 
new row will be an eyesore. We shall never pass by it without 
lively regret.’ 

‘Those old cottages,’ said Rose, ‘ were a disgrace to the 
town, and I wonder at anybody regretting their being pulled 
down, except Dr. Pogany.’ 

‘ And why do you make an exception of me, my dear young 
lady? ’ 

‘They must have been a small but never-failing source of 
income to you.’ 

Dr. Pogany chuckled. 

‘Tut, tut—I made little enough out of them.’ 

Crump announced in a loud voice : 

‘Mr. Derek Devenish.’ 

Derek entered boldly, successfully disguising his nervous- 
ness. He was quite sure that the Aunts would never be any- 
thing but courteous to an invited guest, but the others might 
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be chillingly polite, or even rude. He wore an ill-fitting black 
serge suit, bought that morning, and a black tie. The white 
cuffs of the reach-me-down shirt were too large, and their exces- 
sive whiteness and gloss called attention to the stained and 
scarred hands. The women, however, looked at his handsome 
head and sparkling eyes. 

‘I am glad to see you,’ said Prudence. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Derek. 

Jaqueline was more genial, being much affected by crisply 
curling hair. She remembered, also, pleasant afternoons in the 
punt. And, in her heart, she had feared and detested the 
father. 

‘ How well you look, Derek! ’ she said, with kindly interest. 

Victor greeted the sailor pleasantly, having purged his mind 
of any thought of him as a possible rival. The others followed 
suit, recognising that the past was to be veiled. Mrs. Walking- 
ton was of opinion that a son should not be seen in public till 
at least three months after the death of a father, but the circum- 
stances in this case justified, perhaps, an exception. She whis- 
pered to Mrs. Hooton, ‘ He is received back into favour ’; and 
that lady murmured, ‘ I know for a fact that he acted in self- 
defence.’ 

Tea was served at a long table in the middle of the two 
rooms. The visitors sat round and about this, holding the 
famous Nankin cups very gingerly, and curbing appetite for the 
delicate fare provided. The tea was Chinese of a quality not 
to be bought in Charminster, and from a special caddy Miss 
Mauleverer would add a pinch or two of Orange Pekoe. 

Tradition ordained that, during the solemn rite, some 
topic of general interest should be discussed. Afterwards, the 
company would split up into groups. 

Upon this occasion the talk meandered from theme to theme 
till it became concentrated upon a fire that had recently 
destroyed an immense London emporium. It happened that 
a girl of eighteen, a ‘ shoppie ’ who ‘ lived in,’ had displayed 
extraordinary courage in rescuing half a dozen companions whe 
were apparently too crazed by terror to rescue themselves. 
From Mr. Walkington’s ‘ A very remarkable young person! ’ 
to the ‘ What a ripper!’ of his son, ran a high note of approval 
and admiration. But, to Rose’s astonishment, Derek remained 
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silent. Indiscreetly, she challenged this silence at a moment 
when everybody became alert to hear his reply. 

‘She must be one in a million—don’t you think so? ’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that.’ 

Derek spoke seriously, with the air of an intelligent man 
trying to resolve a difficult problem. Regardless, possibly un- 
conscious, of the interest he had excited, he said, in his clear 
uncompromising voice : 

‘ An act of that sort is often—I expect generally—impulsive. 
The hero doesn’t pause to think, or to reckon chances. Some- 
thing stronger than himself forces him to action. To my mind, 
he is not then quite so heroic. The fellow I admire far more 
is the one who imperils his life for another deliberately, know- 
ing that the odds are against him. I read this story a few 
hours ago, and from the girl’s account she doesn’t seem to have 
realised what she was doing. She was crazed with terror and 
excitement. She remembers thinking that her sister was in a 
room upstairs, and she rushed through flames to get to her. 
Having got to her, she remembered that there was a way out 
of danger across the roof. But the getting there was wild 
impulse.’ 

Dr. Pogany said emphatically : 

‘ Explain it how you will, it was an act of supreme heroism.’ 

‘ Not supreme,’ said Derek obstinately. 

The company eyed him coldly. Prudence was about to 
change the subject, when Mrs. Walkington opened heavy fire. 

‘It is so easy,’ she observed, ‘ to belittle the greatness of 
others.’ 

Jaqueline looked alarmed, but Derek answered good- 
temperedly : 

‘I don’t do that, Mrs. Walkington. But, oddly enough, a 


‘somewhat similar thing happened when we were off the Horn, 


a few weeks ago. A man fell from the main yard. A heavy 
sea was running at the time, and we were under full sail, 
making our ten knots easily. A fellow was after him before 
you could say ‘“‘ Knife!’’ He never stopped to think; he saw a 
face in the swirling water, a look of appeal in the eyes, perhaps, 
and bif! ’ : 





‘Were they both drowned? ’ asked Jaqueline. 
‘ By the merest luck, they were saved. A boat was lowered, 
and they were hauled aboard in the nick of time.’ 
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‘Glorious! ’ exclaimed Dr. Pogany, rubbing his hands. 

‘ Britannia,’ said Mrs. Walkington, ‘ still rules the waves, 
and her sons are not afraid of them.’ 

‘ All the same,’ Derek continued, ‘my point is this. 
Britannia’s sons, and daughters, do accomplish big things some- 
times because they don’t think about them first. But your 
supreme hero looks first, and then leaps.’ 

‘ Perhaps this man did look,’ said Rose. 

‘He didn’t. He was ashamed of the fuss they made over 
him. He knew positively that if he had thought of the sea and 
the pace he would not have left the ship.’ 

‘ We had a case in our battalion,’ said Victor. ‘ Tommy 
running amok. They do sometimes in the hot weather. He 
went off with a rifle and a couple of rounds of ammunition, and he 
was a nailing good shot, too. He took up a commanding position 
just off our parade-ground, and before any of us knew what was 
up he’d wounded a sergeant and a corporal in his company. I 
was there, and I looked on, I can tell you. We all looked on, and 
the more we looked the less we liked it. Finally, our adjutant, 
unarmed, walked up to the man and took the rifle from him.’ 

‘That was supreme heroism,’ said Derek; ‘ the other was 
nothing at all.’ He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

‘ Did you see the man fall from the yard, Mr. Devenish? ’ 

Mrs. Walkington put the question acidly. She regarded 
Derek almost as a boy, and a naughty boy, too much inclined 
to give himself airs. No clerk in the Walkington Bank would 
have dared to hold forth in the presence of the manager and 
proprietor. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Walkington.’ 

‘ And you looked on?’ 

Victor came to the rescue. 

‘As I did,’ he said pleasantly. ‘We can’t all be heroes. 
Oddly enough, our Tommies thought that the adjutant was a 
bit of a fool.’ 

‘Thank you, Mauleverer,’ said Derek, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 
Mrs. Walkington frowned. She said coldly : 

‘I may be wrong, but I feel very strongly that in these 
cases those who do look on have no right to criticise.’ 

‘They are generally the ones who do it,’ said Derek 
cheerfully. 
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‘Were you looking on?’ said Rose, in an odd voice, 
addressing Derek very particularly. 

‘I was on deck,’ he answered, with slight constraint. 

‘You actually saw him in the water? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

His eyes dropped before hers. Rose gave the oddest little 
laugh, as she turned to Mrs. Walkington. 

‘I quite agree with you, Mrs. Walkington, that those who 
look on should not criticise.’ 

‘It would be generally so conceded,’ replied the banker’s 
wife. 

‘ But, in this case, Mr. Devenish did not look on.’ 

* What? ’ 

* He jumped,’ said Rose positively. 

Poor Derek grew scarlet. It was useless to deny it. He 
had jumped; and, analysing his feelings afterwards, knew that 
he was not entitled to the enthusiastic acclaim of the ship’s 
company. 

‘Did you?’ said Vere excitedly. Jaqueline leaned 
forward, her soft blue eyes blinking with astonishment. 

‘Yes,’ said Derek; ‘I was fool enough to jump. The odds 
were a thousand to one against me.’ 

‘You pulled it off,’ murmured Vere. 

Derek looked at Rose. 

‘You are a wretch.’ 

‘A witch,’ amended Dr. Pogany. ‘ How did you guess?’ 

‘ He spoke of the appeal in the drowning man’s eyes. Only 
one man could have seen that.’ 

Then Prudence pronounced the verdict : 

. ‘ Derek ’—he marked the use of his Christian name—‘ has 
justified the high hopes my sister and I entertained for him. 
I am honoured that he is with us to-day.’ 

At such dramatic moments it is quite easy not to do the 
right thing. The good blood in Derek, which had made him 
leap without looking, fortified him now. He rose from his 
chair and bowed to his hostess. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
DISCLOSES MAIDEN MEDITATIONS. 


Victor returned to his battalion without putting the portentous 
question to Rose. He tried to put it, but the maid eluded him, 
slippery as any eel. He justified procrastination with the plea 
that she ought to ‘look round’ a bit, and see the other fellows 
prance. He felt reasonably assured that the work he had done 
was solid. And he said as much to the ladies when making his 
adieux. 

‘You know what I want,’ he had said. 

Prudence nodded. 

‘ She is not yet eighteen,’ murmured Jaqueline. 

Victor continued : 

‘She goes to Mauleverer House next month; I shall be at 
the dépét, within easy range. I shall nip up. Mary Mauleverer 
is my good friend. Only a fool would rush in.’ 

‘She is not yet eighteen,’ murmured Jaqueline. 

‘ And there is nobody else,’ said Prudence. 

* You could trust her to me? ’ 

‘To no man sooner.’ 

‘I have not wasted my time. But it is not an affair of 
dropping the handkerchief.’ 

With that he departed. 


Before Rose was presented to her Sovereign, two things of 
some importance happened in Charminster. Derek, greatly to 
his surprise, was awarded the bronze medal of the Humane 
Society; and immediately afterwards Mr. Walkington offered 
to the hero a position in the bank at a salary larger than the 
one received before. Derek, to Rose’s amazement, accepted 
the offer, and Mrs. Devenish furnished the reason. 

‘TI can’t let him go,’ she said to Rose. ‘ There never was a 
better son. He hates office work, but he loves me.’ 

To Rose herself Derek said curtly: ‘ She’s very weak. Dr. 
Pogany is not hopeful about her. You think I can’t stick it 
here, because I’ve been away. That’s just why I can. What 
I’ve been through will last me for a year or so.’ 
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Bit by bit, she learnt what he had been through, the details 
of the fight for his own hand. He had a knack of vivid descrip- 
tion. He could make her see what he had seen, and feel what 
he had felt. If his language was at times racy of a new soil, 
she liked it the better for that. If he led her into strange 
places, excitement put to flight disgust. 

We record scraps of talk to indicate the change in him—and 
her. The change was one of width; the depth might come 
later. He had seen life panoramically, mountains and mole- 
hills, giants and pigmies. He had learnt what the ordinary 
Englishman of his class so rarely comprehends—values. The 
work before the mast—shortening sail in a furious gale of wind, 
a fight to a finish with an iron-handed bully of the fo’e’sle, build- 
ing up sennit when becalmed in the Pacific, washing his own 
duds, swallowing vilely cooked food—these experiences had 
hardened body and mind. The work in California—loading and 
unloading timber upon the San Francisco wharves, beach- 
combing at Catalina, riding the ranges of a cattle-ranch, picking 
fruit in the San José Valley, logging in British Columbia, noting 
everywhere the relentless struggle of Man against Nature, facing 
doggedly the odds against him, beholding starvation round the 
corner—these had thrown up in astounding contrast the 


smug lives of the Charminster townspeople, their limitations, 


prejudices, and inanities. 

‘They know just enough to get in out of the wet,’ he said 
to Rose—‘ just enough to secure to themselves a little comfort 
upon which they set an inordinate value. That’s a universal 
instinct which they share with the Siwash Indians and the 
Diggers. Beyond that—what? A fat-headed conviction that 
they’re—as Mrs. Walkington puts it—Britannia’s sons, and that 
they rule this world and will have a controlling interest in the 
world to come. If your Aunts had refused to receive me, I 
should have been ‘‘ cast as rubbish to the void.” Mrs. Hooton 
told me to try lemon-juice and eau-de-Cologne for my paws, 80 
as to get them ‘‘ decent’’ ! I showed her that!’ He held ap 
the fingers of both hands. The tips had a bluish-red appearance, 
as if recently healed after being seared by red-hot iron. ‘I 
told her how it happened.’ 

‘ How did it happen? ’ 

‘Obstinacy on the part of our skipper. The beggar refused 
to take in sail with a squall coming up. It came up. We went 
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aloft to find the royals tight as drums, and every sheet humming 
a tune of its own—the devil’s own music, enough to make your 
hair stand on end to hear it. We pulled the canvas in inch by 
inch, holding on by our teeth and eyelashes, with the waves 
roaring under us and a sky black as pitch above us. When we 
went below every man’s finger-tips were raw to the bone, but 
we didn’t care. We had conquered.’ 

‘Did you ever feel home-sick? ’ 

‘ Often. Action and re-action. Nobody escapes the weak- 
ness of the flesh, the longing for what you can’t get, which 
grows into the determination to get it. When I was dog-weary 
I used to think of the old punting days. When I shut my eyes 
I could see you and the Aunts and the green cushions. I 
could smell the meadowsweet and the honeysuckle.’ 

‘I lay in the punt last summer and read “Back of 
Nowhere,’’ and thought of you.’ 

‘** Back of Nowhere ’’! To get somewhere, it’s necessary 
to go to the back of nowhere. I’d like to read that book.’ 

She told him about it, adding: ‘The man who wrote it lost 
his health, and his money, and the woman he loved.’ 

‘I wonder whether he found any of ’em again? ’ 

‘I don’t know. Derek, are the people out West—the miners 
and cowboys and loggers—very wicked? ’ 

He laughed gaily. 

‘ Wicked? What do you mean by wicked? Wickedness is 
relative. Some of the best men I’ve met, the bravest, the sin- 
cerest, swore like bargees and got drunk whenever they had the 
chance. They didn’t know the virtue of a clean tongue. They 
grinned at Death twice a day, and cursed him to his face. Mrs. 
Easter would have thought them wicked, but the Vicar, I fancy, 
would be more charitable.’ 

“Manners don’t count for much, I suppose, in mining- 
camps? ’ 

‘Manners count everywhere, even in the fo’c’sle of a sailing- 
ship. Cowboys have very good manners.’ 

Rose would think over these talks, in the pretty room that 
had belonged to her mother. A thousand times she wished that 
she could go to a mother, and ask questions not to be put to 
Aunts. About this time, upon the eve of ‘ coming out’ (an 
amazingly apposite expression), she would lie awake speculating 
about marriage. She divined that her mother’s marriage had 
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been unhappy, because the Aunts never spoke of it. She knew, 
being singularly observant for her age, that marriage was not 
what some of the novelists paint it to be. And nearly all the 
fiction she had been allowed to read ended at the altar, with 
an unconvincing hint that happiness had been secured by the 
protagonists. She had come (very reluctantly) to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Easter had not made her parson happy. Mrs. Hooton, 
good, kindly creature, was not at her best and kindest in the 
presence of her Alfred. Mr. Devenish had been a brute to that 
thin, milk-faced little mother of Derek. Rose, of course, could 
not imagine a man ill-treating herself. She would soon ‘ fix’ 
him, to use one of Derek’s American words. 

But marriage, either sooner or later, bulked large in her 
future. The Aunts, you may be sure, held strong views on that. 
Marriage was the natural destiny of woman, and a certainty if 
she happened to be well-dowered and well-looking. 

She began to ask herself: ‘ What made women happy?’ 
The Aunts were happy in a tepid, lavender-scented atmosphere 
of theit own making. Certainly, they extracted pleasure out 
of simple things, which the Vicar said was so wise, beaming 
delightedly over their books, their embroidery, their china, and 
the babies of other folk, provided they were scrupulously clean. 
Perhaps the dislikes of the ladies interested their niece more 
than the likes. That odd increasing petulance in speaking of 
what displeased them challenged Rose’s humour and curiosity, 
and sometimes provoked petulance in herself. Did this irrita- 
bility indicate old age or a lack of intelligence? Aunt Prudence 
was clever in her way. She could speak admirably, always nice 
in her selection of the right word and phrase, and sometimes 
extraordinarily shrewd. 

One day Rose mentioned this to Derek. He laughed heartily. 

‘Bless your innocent soul! Don’t you know what’s the 
matter with them? ’ 

‘ No, I don’t.’ 

‘ They have no imagination. It’s impossible to budge them 
from the Dower House and the tiny circle in which they live. 
And you must expect the circle to grow smaller, and their 
prejudices to increase.’ 

‘ Derek—how dismal! ’ 

‘ A big thing might wake ’em up—a sort of moral earthquake. 
They need startling. You know I never meet Mrs. Easter 
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without longing to crawl up behind her, jump on her back, and 
shout in her ear: ‘‘ Bogy’s got you.” ’ 

‘I understand; but that sort of thing would kill the Aunts.’ 

‘TI should live in lively hope of their resurrection. Your 
Aunts ought to spend a month in a beleaguered city, amongst 
starving men and women, with buildings crashing about them. 
That would have a tonic effect.’ 

‘They are so good—such an example! ’ 

Derek remained silent. Something in his face provoked 
tose to ask outright: ‘ Don’t you think so?’ 

‘ An example of what? An example to whom? ’ 

‘To everybody.’ 

‘They are an example, I’ll admit. They have an immense 
influence in Charminster, but, unless I’m stark mad, the 
influence is for evil rather than good.’ 

* Derek! ’ 

‘I thought that would open your eyes. NowI must explain. 
Your Aunts are darlings—let’s admit it, and have done with it. 
But what is the nature of their influence here? They turn 
aside from everything that offends them. They keep themselves 
and you in cotton-wool. The blinds are down: they ignore 
progress; they mistrust reform. In short, they deliberately 
shut their eyes and refuse to see things as they are, and dream 
placidly of things as they were. And because they’re the 
Honourable Misses Mauleverer everybody understudies them. 
Your family and Lord Charminster’s father kept the railway at 
arm’s length, and all that a railway symbolises. If they had 
their way, the lower classes would remain in early-Victorian 
ignorance. Instead of fostering growth, watering it with sym- 
pathy and encouragement, they’re doing their passive best to 
retard and destroy it. All over England, in every provincial 
town, there are ladies like your Aunts, and men like that pom- 
pous ass Walkington, who opens windows at the bottom instead 
of the top. I asked Arthur yesterday if he didn’t think that our 
heads needed ventilation rather than the calves of our legs, and 
he would have liked to give me ten days without the option of 
a fine. Old Walkington plays second fiddle to your Aunts. If 
they called the right tune, he would fiddle to that. Example! 
Lord! ’ 

‘I feel so disloyal listening to you.’ 

‘ What—rot! For Heaven’s sake, face things! Don’t play 
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the silly ostrich. The loyalty worth having, like true courage, 
looks with calm clear eyes at the object which inspires it. And 
it remains loyalty after looking. Pretending to ourselves 
that the people we love are utterly different from what they 
really are is a sort of pampering of the mind—playing baby with 
yourself. Your father’s daughter mustn’t do that.’ 

‘I wish I knew more about my father.’ 

Derek cursed his too nimble tongue. 

‘ He was a pioneer, a pathfinder into the unknown.’ 

‘It must be fascinating.’ 

* Very.’ 

* You would like to do that? ’ 

‘Rather. And I shall some day.’ 

* Become an explorer? ’ 

‘Not in the sense you mean. Somebody else can discover 
the South Pole. I shall explore—I am exploring—minds. I'd 
like to help in the ordering of energies. I’d like to eliminate 
some of the waste in human lives. It worries me horribly to 
see people floundering about, grabbing at this and that, holding 
tight on to the wrong thing.’ 

‘Would you like to get into Parliament? ’ 

‘ They’re floundering there. I can’t tell you offhand where 
I’d like to specialise. That knowledge will come later. The 
demand creates the supply. At present I’m at work on the 
two people I care most for in the world.’ 

* Your mother is one. Who is the other—yourself? ’ 

‘The other is—you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said demurely, not daring to meet his 
eyes. It was a dangerous moment for both. Derek still retained 
some Devenish restraints, which he might have scoffed at in 
others. He knew that Rose was encouraged to come to the 
- cottage by her Aunts, because Mrs. Devenish needed her; and 
the son was fully aware how great that need was. To repay this 
trust by making love to a girl not yet eighteen, an heiress 
destined for somebody else, was unthinkable at this stage in 
his development. He continued firmly : 

‘You may do big things, Rose, if you choose; and then I 
shall say to myself, ‘‘ I opened her eyes first.’’ ’ 

She murmured nervously : 

‘Am I as much as that to you? Next to your own mother? ’ 
* Yes.’ 
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‘ I—I feel the same towards you, Derek. Your friendship 
has always been a big thing to me. And you have opened my 
eyes.’ 

He gazed into them, and trembled at what he saw there. 
With a tremendous effort, and speaking in a different voice, he 
said curtly : 

* Keep them open! ’ 


Next week Rose went to London, accompanied by the ladies. 
Aunt Prudence once more fastened the pearl necklace round 
a white young throat, and Jaqueline remarked with dismay that 
the pearls seemed to have lost some of their lustre. 

‘They need light and air and warmth,’ said Prudence. 
‘For many years they have lain in darkness at Charminster 
Bank.’ 

‘ Pearls must be almost human,’ said Rose, as she kissed 
the ladies. 

The Aunts returned to Charminster two days later, not in 
the best of spirits. The house seemed strangely empty, and 
they stood together in Rose’s room with the tears in their eyes. 

‘We have done our duty by the child,’ said Prudence. 

‘Yes, Sister,’ replied Jaqueline. 

Prudence hesitated. 

‘We shall be able to meet Rosetta without fear.’ 

‘It is a great comfort to feel that, Sister.’ 

On the morrow they pursued the even tenor of their way, 
locking a little older, not hearing quite so well, and seeing even 
less than before. 


We shall leave Rose at Mauleverer House, in safe custody. 
Events of importance demand our presence in Charminster. 
The Vicar, after much perturbation, was about to take a decisive 
step, being constrained to action after a confidential talk with 
Derek Devenish. The young man often dropped in to the 
Vicarage after tea to smoke a pipe with the parson, and practise 
the art of speech. The parson supplied tobacco and an attentive 
pair of ears. He thought of Derek as typical—which he was—of 
the strange new generation—so inquisitive, so restless, so im- 
patient of tradition and restraint. The parson was reckoned to 
be a good Conservative by his parishioners, simply because he 
belonged to the local organisation and could be relied upon to 
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make a capital speech at short notice. He had passed through 
many political phases, beginning his career at Oxford as a 
Liberal (a secret hid from the Aunts) with leanings towards 
Socialism. At thirty he admitted candidly that he was dis- 
gusted with politicians, and most particularly with those whose 
tendencies were destructive. His wide reading confirmed him 
in the opinion that growth was necessarily slow, and that human 
institutions invited modification and amendment rather than 
wholesale reconstruction. Ultimately he became a Conservative 
in its essential sense—a conservator of energies, a director of 
them, apprehensive of dislocation and disintegration, and yet 
keenly alive to the possibilities of improvement in every 
direction. 

Derek interested him enormously. The boy had ‘stuff’ in 
him—the makings, possibly, of a big man. He attacked life 
boldly, elementally, building his ideas upon the solid rock of 
experience, the only foundation that endures. The smug young 
prigs of the Universities, pap-fed orators, amazingly clever, but 
immeasurably ignorant of life at first hand, each tooting his 
own penny trumpet, each listening impatiently to others upon 
the implied condition that he in his turn should be given a 
hearing, each echoing the jargon of the school of thought in 
which he had been trained, each grotesquely garbed in reach- 
me-down theories—these aroused his pity and contempt. Every 
man-Jack of them ought to be deported, made to serve an 
apprenticeship before the mast, or in a factory, or on a cattle- 
range—anywhere, everywhere, at home or abroad, upon the one 
condition that they learned to support themselves before posing 
as props for others.. Props they were, in the theatrical sense, 
and in no other! 

After Rose’s departure, the Vicar marked a change in Derek. 
'The boy had something on his mind. He began to air a cynicism 
which aroused the pa.son’s curiosity. He looked rather fagged, 
as if kindly sleep had failed to repair the ravages of long hours 
spent in an ill-ventilated office. Finally the parson asked 
abruptly : 

‘ What’s wrong with you, Derek? ’ 

‘ Dare I tell you?’ replied Derek, throwing back his head. 

‘ You can tell me anything, my boy.’ 

‘Then, here goes! What I need is ten hours a day in the 
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saddle, riding out a couple of horses, or another trip round the 
Horn.’ 

‘ Drastic remedies. The disease must be serious.’ 

‘It is. I’m in love.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

“I knew it would come,’ said Derek reflectively, ‘ and I 
knew that when it did come I should have a bad dose. I’m 
built that way. I’ve fought against it, but it’s overpowering. 
I want her furiously. With some fellows of my age it’s the 
flesh, with some the spirit or the intellect—the flooding, in any 
one case, may be tremendous. With me, the attack seems to 
be simultaneous. Body, mind, and spirit are assailed. You 
can guess who it is?’ 

The Vicar nodded. 

‘I believe I could make her care for me.’ 

‘ It is probable.’ 

‘I can interest her and excite her.’ He stretched out 
trembling hands, palm uppermost, displaying their emptiness. 

‘She has everything, and I have nothing.’ 

‘ You don’t think that, Derek? ’ 

‘My thoughts play hide-and-seek with me. I can’t think 
with detachment at all. If she had nothing, I could plot and 
plan. I see her hopelessly out of reach, hanging out of heaven, 
with a Green-jacket dangling in front of her, obscuring her view 
of me. What’s inside that Green-jacket? A better fellow than 
Iam? Her own sort? Specially designed by Providence to be 
her mate? These questions drive me mad.’ 

‘ Have you answered any of them? ’ 

‘ He’s a gentleman.’ 

‘ And what else?’ 

‘The word as I use it means a lot; it includes associations, 
traditions, a code to which I can’t honestly subscribe. I 
frighten her at times. She winces, when I land heavily upon 
some cherished convention. I have knocked some of the Maule- 
verer stuffing out of her. She quoted the Aunts to me as an 
example. I told her that to me they were a bad example, blind 
leaders of the blind.’ 

The parson laughed. 

‘You have an odd way of making love.’ 
‘I haven’t tried to make love. I’ve rather overstated the 
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case against myself. But the appeal I have for her lies in the 
fact that I’m different from the other men she has met.’ 

* Just so.’ 

‘In three months she will be back again. Before then I 
must skip this town. But there’s my mother.’ 

‘ The biggest thing you have done yet, my boy, was going 
back into the Bank for her sake.’ 

Derek got very red. 

* You do haul the truth out of a fellow,’ he groaned. ‘ My 
motives were mixed. The Bank—confound it!—meant being 
near Rose, and seeing her every day. The duty to mother 
didn’t shine out very brilliantly. Mother is stronger, likely to 
make old bones yet, so Pogany tells me. And she’s beginning 
to worry about my future. She knows what the Bank means— 
drudgery, fetters, everlasting discontent.’ 

‘ What would you like to do?’ 

‘There are big chances in California. I have a thousand 
pounds of my own, and I’ve learnt how to hold on to it. They 
are striking oil all over the State. I should like to go back and 
work in the oilfields, waiting for my chance. Wages are good. 
There was an Englishman out there—a very quiet cove, who 
bought for a song the big dump-heaps of unworkable ore lying 
outside the gold-mines. He banked upon the conviction that 
some fellow would discover a process for reducing these low- 
grade ores. Some fellow did. And to-day that Englishman is 
arich man. The same thing can be done with oil. Rockefeller 
is supreme for the moment, and the men who won’t sell their 
wells at his price have to cap ‘em—and wait. These capped 
wells can be bought cheap. It’s a lock-up, but some day Rocke- 
feller will be capped, or he’ll die, and then the oil will gush 
out again.’ 

‘Sounds all right.’ 

‘It is all right. But there are other things—heaps of things. 
The possibilities hit you in the eye wherever you go.’ 

‘ And if you should strike oil—what then?’ 

‘I’d make some wheels move more swiftly over here.’ 

* Parliament? ’ 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

‘ Derek, I must think this over. Go on with your work, and 
don’t worry. I can’t inflict platitudes upon you. My philo- 
sophy of life can be enclosed in a nutshell. Let every man do 
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the work nearest to his hand, and do it well. You’re not wasting 
your time here. You’re growing, and nothing else matters for 
the moment.’ 

‘I wonder what you would have said to me, if I’d captured 
her? ’ 

The Vicar rose, and shook the ashes from his pipe. 

“Don’t press a fogy too hard! I say this with conviction : 
I rejoice that you did not abuse what power you have over an 
inexperienced girl. No woman worth her salt was ever lost 
because her lover showed that he could exercise restraint for 
her dear sake.’ 

* Thanks! ’ said Derek. 


It was the parson who slept ill that night, humorously aware 
of his dislike to cut knots, instead of untying them. The knot 
could be cut by advising Derek to leave Charminster. Had he 
consulted his parishioners, such advice would have been unani- 
mous from the more important members of his flock. He could 
fancy himself putting the question from his pulpit on Sunday 
morning : ‘ Those in favour of the motion hold up their hands! ’ 
How the gloved hands would go up! In the gallery there might 
be dissentients—the Jills of Hog Lane held on tight to their 
Jacks. 

Next day he wrote to Rosetta : 


My pear Mrs. Newman,—I am between the devil and the 
deep sea. Derek Devenish, who bears a striking resemblance 
to the son of my predecessor, has fallen deeply in love with our 
young lady, and made full confession to me. At a word, he 
would leave Charminster for California; and I dare not speak 
that word. Of all the young men I have met, he is most likely 
to advance in the true direction, provided that he can find the 
right woman to accompany him. He is a strong man, able to 
fight for his own, and to hold his own. In every other respect, 
he would be regarded as ineligible to marry Lord Brough’s 
daughter. Charminster would be shaken to its foundations at 
the mere suggestion of a match so preposterously unsuitable. 
Twice he has worked his way round the Horn, before the mast. 
He can earn a good living anywhere. At the moment he is a 
clerk in the Walkington Bank. 

After much thought, I dare to suggest that you should come 
here, and make this young man’s acquaintance. If sharp eyes— 
but, alas! there are no sharp eyes here—should detect some 
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resemblance in you to a lady who died long ago, the matter 
would be dismissed without further comment. The ‘ Bell ’ is an 
excellent hotel, more or less full of visitors during the summer. 
Come alone, with perfect safety. What say you? The young 
lady is interested, no more. The young man has exercised 
remarkable restraint. As the widow of Paul Newman, you could 
select your acquaintances, and your privacy would be respected. 
The young lady does not return till the end of July. 
Ever yours sincerely, 
THomas Easter. 


Within three days the answer reached him. Mrs. Paul 
Newman would come alone to Charminster, and spend the 
month of June at the ‘ Bell.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


‘Wen the Grand Old Man goes, our leader must be 
Le-bowcher.’ This fervent utterance of a convinced Radical, 
somewhere about the year 1882, supplies me with a fitting text. 

My task, undertaken at the Editor’s bidding, is not easy. 
The account of Mr. Labouchere which appeared in ‘ Truth’ 
immediately after his death was so clear, so full, and so well- 
informed, that it puts subsequent writers at a disadvantage. 
I cannot pretend to write Mr. Labouchere’s early history, or 
to describe his habits in private life; nor can I even profess to 
have ever been an intimate friend. My connexion with him was 
purely fortuitous ; it was confined to the House of Commons, and 
began with the new Parliament of 1880. The saying which I 
have inscribed at the head of this paper sufficiently indicates the 
position which, quite early in the life of that Parliament, he 
acquired in Radical circles out of doors. Inside the House, we 
saw a different side of him; and the contrast between the 
Labouchere of the House and the Labouchere of the platform 
was at once amusing and instructive. 

As a Harrow boy of fifteen, I had admired the gay audacity 
with which, at the General Election of 1868, the democratic 
Labouchere upset the apple-cart of official Whiggery in 
Middlesex, though he lost his own seat by doing so; and it may 
be that some allusion of mine to that ‘ unchartered freedom’ 
first commended me to his kindly regard. At any rate, it is 
certain that from April 1880 onwards he always showed himself 
to me in his most accessible and obliging aspect. I will speak 
first of some slighter traits, and will then pass on to matters 
more important. 

‘The Christian member for Northampton’ (as he delighted 
to call himself in contrast to his colleague, Mr. Bradlaugh) was 
not, at the time of which I speak, much known in general 
society. His social day was over, and I cannot suppose that 
he regretted it. 

He was the oracle of an initiated circle, and the smoking- 
room of the House of Commons was his shrine. There, poised 
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in an American rocking-chair and delicately toying with a 
cigarette, he unlocked the varied treasures of his well-stored 
memory, and threw over the changing scenes of life the mild 
light of his genial philosophy. It was a chequered experience 
that made him what he was. He had known men and cities; 
had probed in turn the mysteries of the Caucus, the Green-room, 
and the Stock Exchange; had been a diplomatist, a financier, 
a journalist, and a politician. Under these. circumstances, it 
was not surprising that his faith—no doubt originally robust— 
in the rectitude of human nature and the purity of human 
motive should have undergone some process of degeneration. 
Still, i¢ may be questioned whether, after all that he had seen 
and done, he really was the absolute and all-round cynic that 
he seemed to be. The palpable endeavour to make out the 
worst of everyone—including himself—gave a certain flavour 
of unreality to his conversation; but, in spite of this drawback, 
he was an engaging talker. His language was racy and 
incisive, and he spoke as neatly as he wrote. His voice was 
pleasant, and his utterance deliberate and effective. He 
had a keen eye for absurdities and incongruities, a shrewd 
insight into affectation and bombast, and an admirable 
impatience of all the moral and intellectual qualities which 
constitute the Bore. He was by no means inclined to bow 
the knee too slavishly to an exalted reputation, and he analysed 
with agreeable frankness the personal and political qualities of 
great and good men, even they that sate on the Liberal Front 
Bench. As an unmasker of political humbug he was supreme, 
but his dislike of that vice often led him into unreasonable 
depreciations. I well remember the peroration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech in introducing the Irish Land Bill of 1881; and I think it 
deserves to be reproduced : 


‘ As it has been said that Love is stronger than Death, even 
so Justice is stronger than popular excitement, stronger than 
the passions of the moment, stronger even than the grudges, 
the resentments, and the sad traditions of the past. Walking 
in that light we cannot err. Guided by that light—that Divine 
light—we are safe. Every step that we take upon our road 
is a step that brings us nearer to the goal, and every obstacle, 
even although for the moment it may seem insurmountable, 
can only for a little while retard, and never can defeat, the 
final triumph.’ 
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When the orator sate down we streamed into the Lobby, 
each man saying to his neighbour: ‘ Wasn’t that splendid? ’ 
‘The finest thing he ever did!’ ‘What a thrilling perora- 
tion!’ ‘ Yes’ (in a drawl from Labouchere), ‘ but I call it 
d——d copy-book-y.’ 

I have spoken of the flavour of unreality which was imparted 
to Labouchere’s conversation by his affected cynicism. A 
similar effect was produced by his manner of personal narrative. 
Ethics apart, I have no quarrel with the man who romances to 
amuse his friends; but the romance should be so conceived and 
so uttered as to convey a decent sense of probability, or at least 
possibility. Labouchere’s narratives conveyed no such sense. 
Though amusingly told, they were so outrageously and palpably 
impossible that his only object in telling them must have been 
to test one’s credulity. I do not mind having my leg pulled, 
but I dislike to feel the process too distinctly. 

These arts of romantic narrative, only partially successful 
in the smoking-room, were, I believe, practised with great 
effect on the electors of Northampton. Labouchere was never 
happier than in describing the methods by which he had fobbed 
off some inconvenient enthusiast, or thrown dust in the eyes of 
a too curious inquirer. His accounts of his dealings with his 
constituents had, I suppose, a good deal in common with his 
experiences as President of a South American Republic or 
Commander of a Revolutionary force; but they were extremely 
entertaining. He used to declare that he had originated the 
honorific title of ‘Grand Old Man,’ and his setting of the 
scene was as follows: Mr. Bradlaugh had been expelled from 
the House, and straightway went down to Northampton for 
re-election, his colleague, ‘the Christian member’ for the 
borough, accompanying him. What ensued at the first meeting 
may be told as Labouchere used to tell it. ‘I said to our 
enthusiastic supporters: ‘‘ Men of Northampton, I come to you 
with a message from the Grand Old Man. (Cheers.) I went 
to see him before I left London; I told him of my errand here; 
and he laid his hand on my shoulder, saying, in his most solemn 
tone, ‘ Bring him back with you, Henry; bring him back.’ ”’ 
That carried the election.’ I daresay it did; and the picture of 
Mr. Gladstone fondling Labouchere and calling him ‘ Henry ’ 
can never be obliterated from the mental gaze of anyone who 
knew the two men. 
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There was a good deal of impishness in Labouchere’s nature. 
He was of the family of Puck, and ‘ Lord! what fools these 
mortals be!’ probably expressed his attitude towards his fellow- 
creatures. But it was noticeable that his impishness never 
degenerated into rudeness. There is as clear a difference 
between gentlemanlike fun and vulgar fun as between cham- 
pagne and swipes. Labouchere was a gentleman to the backbone, 
and had all the courtesy which one would have expected from his 
antecedents. I remember that, in the stormy days of January 
1881, when the Prime Minister and the authorities of the 
House were obliged to extemporise rules against disorder, I 
happened to be crossing New Palace Yard in company with 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. We met Labouchere, who chirped, 
in his cheeriest manner, ‘ Well, has the tyrant made any fresh 
attack on free speech to-day?’ Mr. Gladstone passed on, 
and Labouchere said to me, with genuine concern: ‘ He can’t 
have thought I meant his father, can he? Of xourse, I was 
thinking of the Speaker.’ It was interesting to see that he 
seemed to shudder at the bare notion of having been uninten- 
tionally rude. 

I remember Mr. Gladstone, in one of his odd fits of political 
speculation, asking if I thought that there was even one man in 
the House of Commons, however radical he might be, who 
would vote for unwigging the Speaker. I, rather obviously, 
suggested Labouchere, and Mr. Gladstone replied—‘ Yes, 
possibly ; but that would be from freakishness, not from convic- 
tion.” No powers of divination could have ascertained what 
Labouchere really believed; but I think it was easier to know 
what he really enjoyed. I suppose he enjoyed his wealth— 
most people who have it do so—but chiefly, I should think, on 
rather impish grounds. It was an acute delight to him in early 
-days to know that he was bound to inherit the wealth of his 
uncle, Lord Taunton, a high-dried Whig, who detested his 
eccentricities. He took pleasure in saying to casual acquain- 
tances, ‘ You know that my sister married the Bishop of 
Rochester,’ for he felt the incongruity of the fate which had 
made him brother-in-law to Bishop Thorold, the primmest, 
correctest, and most stiffly starched of all the Anglican 
Episcopate. Litigation always seemed to delight him, less 
for the objects contested than for the opportunity which it gave 
him of scoring and surprising; and I am sure that I do him no 
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wrong when I say that he found a peculiar zest in buying a 
freehold house in Old Palace Yard, and thereby impeding the 
schemes of Mr. H. Y. Thompson for creating a National Valhalla. 

I feel certain that he thoroughly enjoyed the proprietorship 
of ‘ Truth,’ and not less the reputation (which we are now told 
was erroneous) of being its editor. I myself believe, though 
some of his obituarists deny, that he had a genuine sympathy 
with all victims of cruelty, fraud, and injustice, and found a 
real pleasure in the immense service which ‘Truth’ did in 
unmasking impostors and bringing torturers to justice. 

Labouchere made ‘ Truth,’ and, in one most important 
respect, ‘ Truth ’ made Labouchere. I do not refer to anything 
in the way of profit or of consideration which it may have 
brought him: he was placed by the circumstances of his birth 
in a position where such things neither make nor mar. I refer 
to his political career. I do not know whether, when, as a 
young man, he flitted in and out of Parliament, he cherished 
any serious ambitions. I doubt if he had them even when he 
became M.P. fcr Northampton. But the events of the Parlia- 
ment of 1880 brought him rapidly to the front. His valorous 
championship of Bradlaugh gave him a peculiar position at a 
moment when the public mind was violently agitated by panic- 
fears of Atheism. He stood for religious freedom when many 
of its sworn adherents ran away; and on ali the points of old- 
fashioned Radicalism (before Socialism affected it) he was as 
sound as a bell. Hence the cry of the London democrat—‘ Our 
leader must be Le-bowcher.’ But before that desirable con- 
summation could be reached, the Liberal majority of Easter, 
1880, melted like last year’s snow. The Tories took office. 
The General Election of 1885 did not displace them, and in 
February 1886 Mr. Gladstone, having squared the Irish 
members, came back to office. 

Labouchere’s position was now difficult and tantalising. 
His party were in office, and the way seemed clear for some 
radical reforms on which Liberals hed long set their hearts. 
But Mr. Chamberlain, and some of the Radical group with whom 
Labouchere had acted, declined to accept Home Rule, left the 
Government, and created Radical Unionism. If they voted 
against the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, it would 
almost certainly be thrown out, and the Government would 
follow it into retirement. Here was, indeed, a perplexing 
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situation, and it forced Labouchere into action which must 
certainly have been uncongenial to him. Four days before the 
vital division, when argument on either side was exhausted and 
everyone had decided on his course, Labouchere, writing on 
behalf of a large body of Liberal M.P.’s, addressed to Mr. Cham- 
berlain an earnest appeal, imploring him either to vote for 
the second reading or at least to abstain. He pointed out that 
a second General Election within seven months would be a 
serious matter for Liberals, and he remarked that a General 
Election without Mr. Chamberlain (then at the height of his 
' popularity) on the Liberal side might lead to a Whig-Tory or 
Tory-Whig Government, which ‘ would relegate to the dim and 
distant future’ those measures which they had so long and so 
ardentiy desired. To this appeal Mr. Chamberlain naturally 
replied that he and his friends would be stultifying themselves 
if, after all they had said and done, they were at the last 
moment to abstain from giving effect to their convictions. ‘I 
admit,’ said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘the dangers of a General 
Election at the present time; but I think the responsibility 
must in fairness rest upon those who have brought in, and 
forced to a division, a Bill which, in the words of Mr. Bright, 
““not twenty members outside the Irish party would support 
if Mr. Gladstone’s great authority were withdrawn from it.’’ ’ 

I must believe that, when Labouchere penned the appealing 
document, he had his tongue in his cheek. The simple souls 
in the constituencies, and the not much wiser ones who had 
just entered Parliament, may have believed that Mr. Chamber- 
lain, having staked his whole career on a decisive act, would 
shrink from it at the last moment for fear he should embarrass 
the Liberal party; but Labouchere, I feel certain, had no such 
illusions. Yet the incident was not without its effect. The 
‘ championship of Bradlaugh was now over, for Bradlaugh was 
in the House to look after himself. Henceforward Labouchere 
was one of the most persistent, and, through ‘ Truth,’ one of 
the most powerful advocates of Home Rule, and a_ highly 
resourceful counsellor in all the plots and stratagems which 
made the political history of 1886-1892. 

It was at this period of storm and stress that Sir Frederick 
Bridge, who was one of Labouchere’s neighbours in West- 
minster, was moved to utter his thought in song. The poem 
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appeared in ‘Punch,’ and is reprinted here by the special 
permission of the proprietors of that journal. 


LABBY IN OUR ABBEY.’ 


? 


7'une—‘ Sally in our Alley. 

Of all the boys that are so smart 

There’s none like crafty Labby; 
He learns the secrets of each heart, 

And lives near our Abbey; ? 
There is no lawyer in the land 

That’s half so sharp as Labby; 
He is a demon in the art, 

And guileless as a babby. 


For Arthur Balfour, of the week 
By far the very worst day 
Is that dread day that comes betwixt 
A Tuesday and a Thursday; * 
For then he reads his vile misdeeds 
(‘Unmanly, mean, and shabby ’) 
Exposed to view in type so true 
By penetrating Labby. 


Our Ministers and Members all 
Make game of truthful Labby, 
Tho’ but for him ’tis said they’d be 
A sleepy lot and ‘ flabby ’ ; 
But ere their seven long years are out * 
They hope to bury Labby; 
Ah! then how peacefully he’ll lie, 
But not in our Abbey. 


What Sir Frederick Bridge wrote jestingly, Labouchere— 
for once in his life—took seriously. There can be no doubt 
that by this time he had formed a definite ambition of political 
office. During the six years of Tory ascendency, he fought 
incessantly, with tongue and pen, for the Liberal cause, and 
he reckoned confidently on being included in the next 
Liberal Cabinet. But he had reckoned without his host. The 


1 Written during the period of office of Lord Salisbury’s Government when 
Mr. Arthur Balfour was Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

? Mr. L. resided in Old Palace Yard, Westminster, at that time. 

° Truth was published on Wednesday. 

* A reference to the Septennial Act. 
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Parliament which had been elected in July 1886 was dissolved ‘n 
June 1892. The General Election gave Gladstone a majority 
of forty all told. He became Prime Minister for the fourth 
time, and formed his last Cabinet. But he did not find a place 
in it for Labouchere. Before he submitted his list to the Queen, 
he had received a direct intimation that he had better not 
include in it the name of the editor of ‘Truth.’ On this 
point her Majesty was reported to be ‘very stiff.’ Whether 
that stiffness encountered any corresponding, or conflicting, 
stiffness in the Prime Minister I do not know, but for my own 
part I believe that ‘the Grand Old Man’ acquiesced in the 
exclusion of ‘ Henry ’ without a sigh or struggle. 

Displeased by the issue of events, Labouchere took a mild 
revenge. He printed in ‘ Truth’ some severe strictures on 
Mr. Gladstone’s new Administration—partly because it was 
too Whiggish—and illustrated them with a hideous cartoon, 
in which all we who had accepted office were caricatured. 
Participating in these rebuffs, and surprised by my friend’s lapse 
from amenity, I wrote Labouchere a letter of remonstrance, 
which proved about as efficacious as his own appeal to Mr. 
Chamberlain six years before. This was his answer : 

Aug. 24, 1892. 

My pear Russeitu,—Never be drawn. Let a licentious and 
scurrilous Press say what it likes, and sit tight. ... My 
Radicalism goes to the utter destruction of the aristocracy. So, 
of course, I call attention to young patricians, and compare them 
with those children of the people, Cobb and Channing. This 
is involved in being on the side of destruction. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. LasoucHere. 


Thus Labouchere’s political ambitions came to an end, 
“unsung indeed, but, I fear, not unwept. Very soon he 
developed a new scheme for the employment of his powers, 
and pursued it with the most untiring industry. He wished 
to be made Ambassador at Washington, and he wished it with 
an insistence which people who knew him superficially would 
scarcely have expected. Lord Rosebery was at the time Foreign 
Secretary; and if it be true, as I have seen it stated, that he 
was one of the very few people whom Labouchere hated, I think 
the reason might be found in the correspondence of 1892-3. 

In later years my communications with Labouchere were 
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few and far between. It happened that, towards the end of 
the year 1906, I had occasion to write to him for some information 
about a foreign question. He immediately replied, and then 
turned to current politics : 

‘I find it very comfortable being out of Parliament, and 
reading in the papers what they do—or don’t do—in the H. 
of C. Our pawky friend C. B. seems to be very popular. 
I am a Radical, but it strikes me that he will . . . create a 
reaction if he yields so much to the ultra-Labour men of the 
—— type on social issues, particularly if ‘‘ Joe ’’ remains an 
invalid, and the Conservative party can free itself of his fiscal 
‘‘ reforms.’’ As for the Education Bill, I do not love Bishops, 
but I hate far more the Noncon. Popes. Either you must 
have pure Secularism in public schools, or teach religion of 
some sort; and, altho’ I personally am an Agnostic, I don’t 
see how Xtianity is to be taught free from all dogma, and 
entirely creedless, by teachers who do not believe in it. This 
is the play of Hamlet without Hamlet, and acted by persons 
of his philosophic doubt.’ 

So, at least for once in his life, Labouchere was on the 
same side as the Bishops, and in that good company we may 
leave him. 


P.S.—If in one passage of the foregoing paper I have 
borrowed from my former self, let me plead Lord Morley’s 
excuse—* A man may once say a thing as he would have it 
said, Sis 82 ot« évdéyera:—he cannot say it twice.’ 
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THE JAMIAD. 


FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED EPIC. 


[While looking through the papers of my friend, the late 
Mr. Inigo Vert, F.R.S., the distinguished chemist, who 
appointed me his literary executor, I came across a batch of 
sheets of foolscap headed *‘ The Jamiad: An Epic of Preserves.’ 
An inspection of the contents showed that, while Mr. Vert had 
mapped out a poem of imposing dimensions, he had unfortunately 
only left a few fragments in verse, together with a synopsis of the 
scheme. In view, however, of the novelty of the subject and the 
fact that this was—so far as I am aware—his solitary deviation 
from the domain of prose, I have been led to believe that its 
publication would interest the literary world as well as the 
admirers of Mr. Vert’s genius as a man of science. With these 
few prefatory remarks the fragment may be allowed to speak for 
itself.—C. L. G.] 


THE JAMIAD: AN EPIC OF PRESERVES. 


Argument 


Exordium—Reasons for Choice of Subject-—Suavity v. Satire—Hymettus 
the Home of Honey—Golden Apples of the Hesperides, probably Oranges 
—The Genesis of Jam—Homer on Confectionery—Roman bellaria and 
Greek tpayhwara— Byzantine Preserves—Renaissance Cookery—Discovery 
of the Sugar-cane—Jam, its derivation from Jamaica—Demerara, Climate 
and Products of—Marmalade, Viscous Properties of—Keiller not mentioned 
in ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’—Cambridge Sausages—Cooper, Cult of, at 
Oxford—Apricot Jam used for Omelettes—Its Intense Heat—Caution to 
Epicures to eat it slowly—Raspberry Jam, Ignoble uses of—Black-currant 
Tea—Effect of Tariff Reform on the Cultivation of the Cape Gooseberry— 
The Giant Gooseberry—Sea Serpents—Different Attitude of the Sexes to 
Jam—Swiss Roll—William Tell—Red-currant Jelly and Roast Mutton— 
Sustaining Power of Jam—Attested by Soldiers—Experience of Stanley 
in Darkest Africa—Sweetness and Light—The Jam of Nawanagar— 
Chemical Substitutes—Ultimate Triumph of Science—The Passing of 
Molasses—Victory of Glucose and Saccharin. 


Ler other Bards, moved by a deep Disdain, 
Descant on Life in a sardonic Strain, 

And prove by Logic of resistless Pow’r 

The Milk of human Kindness to be sour : 
Let me the more congenial Task essay 

Thy Sweets, Confectionery, to portray !— 
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To tell the Joys that in the Tartlet lurk 
What Cates delight the Briton, what the Turk; 
To hymn the Bliss that Providence provides 
When Guava’s Jelly down the Gullet slides ; 
To sing the subtle Flavours of the Quince 
That titillate the Tongue or make it wince ; 
To indicate th’ amari aliquid 

That in the Medlar’s inner Pulp lies hid; 
And lastly, with a comprehensive Grasp, 
To paint the Virtues of the gentle Rasp, 
Whose Juices, potent o’er corporeal ill, 

Can mask the Powder and disguise the Pill! 


O Oxford, desecrated now by Trams, 

Where Norman Arches jostle stuecoed Shams 
Home of Lost Causes—since ’tis now confessed 
That Granta’s Sausages are far the best— 

Yet one supreme Achievement still is thine 
That Matt himself omitted to divine, 

Linking thy Name forever with a Dish 

Known to both Hemispheres as Cooper’s Squish. 


Keiller, blest Shade, whose beatific Name 
Ten Million grateful Breakfasters acclaim, 
Say what inspired Ambition prompted thee 
To bring the Globes of Seville to Dundee, 
And in the triple Harmony include 

The Sweets that from Jamaica’s Cane exude? 
But though the golden Orange claims our Meed, 
Not so the Carrot, and still less the Swede. 
For by Adulteration’s artful Aid 

Th’ unblushing Turnip dares to masquerade 
In the Disguise of rare refreshing Fruit 
While all the Time a low plebeian Root! 


Sing, Muse—for none as yet the Task hath tried— | 
The paregoric Virtues that reside 
Beneath the swart Black-currant’s silky Vest, 

When fell Catarrhs the bronchial Tubes congest, 

Inflame the Tonsils, and corrode the lab’ring Chest. 

With oily Balm the generous Cordial slips 

Between the Patient’s parched and fevered Lips; 
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? Estimated by Strzygowski in his Monograph as covering an area equi- 
valent to seventeen acres. 


THE JAMIAD. 


Thy Gates, O Uvula, are opened wide 

To welcome in th’ invigorating Tide ; 

The languid Larynx feebly utters ‘ Hail! ’ 
The vocal Cords take up the wondrous Tale; 
And normal Health resumes her placid Reign, 
O Mucous Membrane, o’er thy wide! domain. 
Nor are Preserves essential to the Life 

Of those alone who live remote from Strife. 
Our gallant Soldiers, summoned to campaign 
In deadly Climates, far across the Main, 

Less frequently emit the peevish Damn 
When heartened by a daily dose of Jam. 

So too, as stout Explorers oft attest, 

When horrid Savages their Path molest, 
When hideous Dwarves propel the hostile Dart, 
And grim Gorillas from the Jungle start, 
Sugar can still the Situation save, 

Restore the fainting and confirm the brave. 


Last, in funereal Measures let me sing 

The sad Discrowning of the Sugar King 
Molasses, dark-browed Monarch of the Cane, 
With Syrup, Chief of his attendant Train, 
And cheerful Candy, dear to us in Youth 
When nothing daunts the adamantine Tooth. 
Drawn by Hyblean Bees, for so it seemed 

To me as in a Trance I lay and dreamed, 

I saw Molasses’ Chariot onward bound 


To where th’ opposing Squadrons stood their Ground. 


Dread Glucose, awful Monarch, led the Van, 
Lord of the Aldehydes, portentous Clan ; 

While at his Right I marked his famous Queen, 
The sweetest Thing created, Saccharin. 


For a brief Space the Issue stood in Doubt 
And then Molasses fled in total Rout. 


Thy Law, dread Science, bans the Cane-born Sweet, 
And leaves the World to Coal-tar and to Beet. 
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THE BIRDS OF THE CLOSE. 


Ir it be true, as St. Thomas Aquinas used to say, Ubi aves, bi 
angeli, then the Cathedral Close of Winchester must be haunted 
by legions of angels. For it is a very paradise of birds. 
Although situated nearly in the centre of the city, and with a 
thoroughfare for foot-passengers running through it, which is 
traversed daily between the hours of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m., when 
the gates are shut and barred, by a large number of people, yet 
the Close possesses many of those natural features and happy 
conditions which render it congenial to our feathered friends. 
Sheltered on the north by the mighty fabric of the Cathedral, 
and entirely enclosed by lofty walls which offer attractive 
nesting-places to many species, there is a sense of safety and 
seclusion in the ancient Benedictine enclosure which birds are 
not slow to recognise. The Close too is finely timbered, and can 
show some magnificent elms, while a large portion of it is 
divided into well-stocked gardens in which an abundant food- 
supply seldom fails. Moreover, through the eastern part of the 
precincts there runs a stream of swift and clear water—so 
attractive and so essential to bird-life—as full to-day of ‘ stores 
of trouts ’ as when, nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, good 
old Izaak Walton wandered along its banks, or sat in the summer- 
house hard by, and listened to the ‘ heavenly voices of those 
little nimble musicians of the air, that warbled forth their curious 
ditties’ in the garden of his dear friend and relative, Thomas 
Ken, Prebendary of the Cathedral. 

The Close, as becomes its ancient and dignified associations, 
possesses a rookery of its own, and last spring between forty and 
fifty nests might be counted in the lofty elm-trees situated in 
those portions of the enclosure known. as Mirabel Close and 
Water Close. Several pairs of rooks also attempted to take 
possession of the trees which now occupy the site of the ancient 
monastic cloister-garth ; but for some mysterious reason, which 
baffles the mind of man, this proceeding met with the serious 
disapproval of the rest of the colony, and the half-formed nests 
were deliberately torn to pieces. ‘ Depend upon it,’ as Bishop 
Westcott, who took a keen interest in the palace rookery at 
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Bishop Auckland, used to say—‘ Depend upon it, the rook has a 
deep purpose in everything which he does.’ What the purpose 
was in this particular instance we will not venture to:determine. 
But the rookery has undoubtedly increased of recent years, and 
no slaughter of the innocents ever takes place within the sacred 
precincts of the Close ; and it may be that, in solemn convocation, 
it was recognised that the colony was already large enough, and 
that no increase in the number of nests could be allowed. At 
any rate, after several vain but spirited attempts, the intruding 
birds retired baffled and disappointed, leaving behind them, as 
evidences of their fruitless toil, an untidy mass of broken twigs 
scattered over the green turf beneath the trees. Later on in the 
season, when the nesting operations are well over, and the 
young birds have become strong upon the wing, a vast number 
of rooks occupy the trees of the Close. Towards the end of last 
summer some three hundred birds at least might be seen every 
evening near sunset wheeling about in the air before finally 
settling down for the night in their lofty roosting-trees. 

Needless to say, jackdaws abound in the Close, as they always 
do in the vicinity of cathedrals and churches and ancient ruins. 
They make their nests in the hollows of the old elm-trees, as well 
as on the Cathedral and among the ruins of Wolvesey Castle. 
Very amusing is ‘the steeple-loving daw,’ but withal very 
mischievous in his ways. There is a large pear-tree in my 
garden situated in the south-eastern corner of the Close, which 
in most seasons bears an abundant supply of excellent fruit; but 
just as the pears begin to ripen, unless a careful watch be kept, 
the jackdaws will ruin the entire crop. The presence of a single 
daw upon the tree is a sufficient warning to gather the pears 
without delay; otherwise in the early dawn, before the Close 
gates are open, a company of jackdaws will descend upon the 
spoil, and with strong sharp beaks will attack the ripening 
fruit until by breakfast-time hardly a single sound pear will be 
left upon the tree. 

Winchester, it is true, cannot boast of such a colony of half- 
domesticated pigeons as frequent the precincts of the British 
Museum or of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but it possesses many pairs 
of the far more handsome and interesting wood-pigeon or ring- 
dove, which breed every season in the Close. There were two 
nests in my garden alone last spring, and several in the lofty 
elms of Mirabel Close, and the fine birds in their lovely breeding 
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plumage were a constant interest and delight. For many years, 
too, perhaps as long ago as the days of the Benedictine monks, 
one or more pairs of stock-doves had regularly bred in the 
Cathedral tower, to which every May a number of swifts return. 
During the late work of restoration, when from 1905 to 1910 the 
tower was surrounded by scaffolding, and workmen were 
constantly about, the stock-doves were forced to forsake their 
ancient home, and the deep stone recesses, where for generations 
they had reared their young, remained bare and deserted. The 
scaffolding was removed in the winter of 1910, and early in the 
coming spring I began eagerly to watch the Norman Tower in 
the hope that the birds would return to their former haunts. 
To my delight, one morning, just after sunrise, in the last week 
of March, I saw a pair of stock-doves flying over the Close 
towards the Cathedral, where they settled on one of the window- 
ledges in the tower, near to the spot utilised in former 
years as a nesting-place. By the middle of April two white 
eggs were again lying in the old crevice of the Cathedral tower. 

But the great elm-trees of Mirabel Close are the home of 
other species, more striking and interesting, and far rarer, than 
rooks and jackdaws and wood-pigeons. The chief distinction of 
the Close, from an ornithological standpoint, is the presence of 
those wise and weird creatures, more often heard than seen, 
whose strange and hollow cries make night hideous or joyful 
according to the temperament of the hearer—the white or barn. 
owl, and the brown or tawny owl. From the earliest times the 
ow! has been regarded, perhaps not unnaturally, as a bird of ill- 
omen. Its strange half-human appearance, its solitary nature, 
its nocturnal habits, its weird and uncanny cries, all lent them- 
selves to superstitious fancies. The old Hebrew prophet sighs with 
a broken heart over his native city inhabited only by owls and 
satyrs. In classical literature such epithets as ‘moping’ and 
‘unclean ’ were generally applied to this ‘ ill-omened’ bird. In 
our own literature the owl is usually associated with fearful 
foreboding and coming disaster. Shakespeare has introduced 
the shrieking of an owl into the murder scene of ‘ Macbeth’; 
and an ‘owlet’s wing’ formed part of the ingredients of the 
witches’ cauldron. The lines of Chatterton well illustrate the 
prevailing opinion of our poets : 


Down in the dark and solitary vale, 
Where the curst screech-owl sings her fatal tale. 
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But there is another side to the picture. To most bird- 
lovers the owl is among the most fascinating of birds. Its weird, 
almost supernatural, characteristics only give additional interest 
to its personality. Much as I love the rooks with their unfathom- 
able ways, I would rather be without the rooks than without the 
owls. We have only, to my knowledge, one pair of white owls 
in the Close; and their mansion is to be found, not, as we 
might expect, in the Cathedral tower, where not uncommonly, as 
Tennyson puts it,— 


Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits— 


but in the vast hollow of an immemorial elm-tree. Here, year 
after year, the successive eggs are laid, and the young birds 
reared. All through the summer months, after the sun has set, 
the snoring and hissing of the owlets will be heard, while the 
old birds may be seen—a truly lovely sight—floating over the 
gardens of the Close in search of rats and mice with which to 
feed their family. 

The brown owl, like its relative the white owl, is a constant 
resident in the Close, and also has its house in the same hollow 
elm-tree. The young are hatched in April, but for a consider- 
able time they remain in or near the nest; and there is no 
prettier picture than a little company of fluffy owlets, with large 
staring eyes, sitting in a row on a naked branch near the entrance 
to their home. The note of the brown owl is the well-known 
hoot, which the poets as a body regard as ‘ melancholy,’ but 
which to some persons is a melodious and most musical sound. 
It is well to know that this latter opinion was shared by 
Shakespeare, and by Wordsworth. In his exquisite song to 
‘Winter,’ at the conclusion of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
Shakespeare sings : 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly singe the staring ow], 


Tu-whoo! 
To-whit ! tu-whoo! a merry note. 


In one of his finest and most touching poems, Wordsworth 
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speaks of a young boy who ‘blew mimic hootings to the silent 
owls, that they might answer him’ : 


And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 
Of mirth and jocund din! 


Passages to the same effect might also be quoted from 
Shelley and Burns and Sir Walter Scott. Gilbert White too held 
the opinion that ‘owls have very expressive notes’; they hoot, 
he says, ‘in a fine vocal sound, much resembling the vor 
humana, and reducible by a pitch-pipe to a musical key.’ 
When brown owls hoot, their throats, he tells us, swell as big as 
a hen’s egg, and usually, he found by experiment, they hoot in 
B flat. What the particular note may be, I will not venture to 
suggest, but on a still, dark night in autumn or winter, it is 
magnificent to listen to the brown owls as with loud, clear 
hootings—‘ tu-who-o-o ’"—they break the silence of the Close. 
In medieval times the good monks were accustomed to rise at 
midnight, and making their way along the chilly corridors to 
chant the praises of God in their glorious Cathedral. The 
Benedictine monks are gone now, but the praises of God are 
still uttered in the midnight, and sometimes the whole night 
through, by the brown owls (in parts of Devonshire they are 
known as ‘ seraphim ’) who, with loud antiphonal rejoicings, and 
wild ringing notes of gladness, answer each other in the mist, 
from the Close to College meads, and from College meads to the 
Close. Last Christmas Eve, I remember, they were loudly 
jubilant, and continued to shout forth their ‘ merry notes’ till 
dawn, when the carol was taken up by other feathered choristers, 
to wit, several song-thrushes, a redbreast, and a wren. 

In addition to the birds already mentioned, many species 
make their home in the Close throughout the year. Needless 
to say, sparrows and starlings abound; blackbirds are plentiful ; 
and there are always a number of chaffinches, of blue-tits and 
oxeye-tits, in the gardens, and a few greenfinches and hedge- 
sparrows. The rarer and more timid species chiefly haunt the 
long line of trees and brushwood which border the banks of the 
stream that runs through the eastern part of the Close, parallel 
to the wall which separates it from the precincts of Wolvesey 
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Castle. Here, running up the trunks of the lime-trees, which 
form a beautiful avenue beside the clear trout-stream, the 
interesting little tree-creeper will often be seen; here the 
retiring bullfinch loves to dwell; and here, especially in the line 
of ancient yew-trees, the lovely goldcrest, the tiniest of British 
birds, less than a quarter of an ounce in weight, may mostly be 
found, fluttering from branch to branch, and uttering its 
attractive call. With the approach of spring the summer 
migrants begin to make their appearance, and add considerably 
to the number of residents in the Close. The chiff-chaff is the 
first to be heard, and is soon followed by its near relative the 
willow-wren. April sees the arrival of the swallows and house- 
martins; and a little later, when the Close is in its full glory of 
lilac and laburnum, of wisteria and red may, the fly-catcher will 
appear in the gardens, and the swifts will return to the Cathedral 
tower, as they doubtless have done since it was rebuilt after the 
burial of the Red King. and the soft cooing of the turtle-dove will 
be heard from the Prior’s Hall, and the euckoo will in person 
announce his arrival. 

During the summer months the fruit-trees in the gardens 
of the Close offer a great attraction to the birds. Indeed, unless 
the trees are netted, it is scarcely possible to keep the blackbirds 
and thrushes away. But in the garden belonging to the house 
once occupied by Warden Nicholas there stands an ancient 
mulberry-tree, planted probably in the days of Charles II., 
gnarled and hollow and broken, but still possessing branches of 
considerable size. It is impossible to net the mulberry-tree, 
which most seasons bears a vast quantity of fruit. When the 
berries are ripe the tree is beset from sunrise to sunset by fruit- 
loving birds. Blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings, many of them 
young birds, are the most numerous. The tree seems literally 
alive with birds gorging themselves on the luscious fruit. 
Frighten the birds away, and within a few minutes individuals 
will be seen returning from every quarter, and again settling 
among the thick foliage. Mulberries seem to have a greater 
attraction for some species than even strawberries and rasp- 
berries. This is specially true of the smaller birds. Chaffinches 
and willow-wrens flock to the banquet, and with them the scarcer 
and more local garden-warbler. Strange to say, this bird was 
entirely overlooked by Gilbert White, although it doubtless 
visited Selborne in the eighteenth century as it does to-day. Jt 
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is a shy and sober-coloured bird, whose song is hardly distin- 
guishable from that of the blackcap, and it loves the unfrequented 
shrubberies of gardens. It had its nest last summer somewhere 
along the thick brushwood that borders the river, and it reared 
its brood in safety, for there were always several present, both 
old birds and young, concealed in the thick foliage of the 
mulberry-tree when the fruit was ripe. 

During the autumn and winter months numbers of sea-gulls 
will fly over the precincts of the Close, and sometimes a few will 
settle, with loud cries, along the course of the stream, and 
splash about in the water. Wild-duck, too, in the morning and 
evening flights, may be heard passing overhead; and even a 
solitary heron may be seen on its way to the water-meadows. 
Now and again, but not often, a pheasant finds its way into the 
Close, and, evidently ill at ease in its strange surroundings, tries 
to hide among the brussels-sprouts and currant-bushes. Another 
occasional visitor is the long-tailed tit, which, unlike the 
wandering game-bird, is entirely at home in the Cathedral Close ; 
and there is no more engaging sight than a colony of ‘ bottle- 
toms ’ flitting along from tree to tree and from branch to branch 
in perfect harmony and contentment. Hawks are but seldom seen, 
and Winchester cannot, like Salisbury, boast of its peregrine- 
faleons; but a kestrel may sometimes be noticed hovering about 
the Cathedral tower. And early one morning last autumn a 
great falcon, which, however, turned out to be a trained goshawk 
escaped from captivity, struck down a song-thrush as it was flying 
over the Close, leaving a pitiful litter of fluttering feathers on 
the lawn. As becomes an enclosure which can show several fine 
clusters of wild mistletoe on its lofty trees, the missel-thrush is 
a constant resident, and in autumn, when the hollies are bright 
with berries, several of these handsome birds may frequently be 
seen feasting together. At this season, too, our lawns are 
visited by the so-called ‘grey’ wagtail, whose long tail and 
delicate yellow colouring render it one of the most elegant and 
graeeful of British birds. 

As Christmas approaches the Close becomes the haunt of a 
number of birds seeking food and shelter during the privations of 
winter. The great fabric of the Cathedral, and the lofty Close 
walls help to break the violence of the rough winds, and the 
Canons’ gardens afford many a snug nook and corner against the 
severity of frost and snow. And a supply of food is not lacking. 
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More than one household in the Close remembers the birds. A 
table on the lawn, plentifully supplied with suet and bread- 
crumbs and hemp-seed and split cocoa-nuts appeals to the wants 
of different species. And all day long, from earliest dawn, the 
table, fixed on a pole so as to be out of the reach of prowling 
cats, is frequented by tits, robins, sparrows, starlings, chaffinches, 
greenfinches, hedge-sparrows, thrushes, and blackbirds. Now 
and again a nuthatch will feed on the suet or cocoa-nut. But 
last winter a far more uncommon bird than any of the above 
regularly visited the table. As a general rule there is no more 
retiring bird than the hawfinch or grosbeak, but on the morning 
of January 16th, after a cold night, when the thermometer had 
registered fourteen degrees of frost, and a slight mantle of snow 
covered the ground, there was a hawfinch on the table. It was 
a male bird, and very handsome and conspicuous he appeared, 

with his rich chestnut-brown plumage and large conical bill. 

Although the table was only a few yards from the library 

window, he showed no signs of alarm or apprehension. Cold 

and hunger, and perhaps the love of hemp-seed, or if may be a 

sense of security in the Close, overcame the natural shyness of 

his disposition, and he took his breakfast in leisurely comfort and 

content. Never would he allow any other bird to be present when 

he was taking his fill of hemp-seed. The moment he alighted, he 

cleared the board of tits and sparrows, and even the starlings 

stood in awe of his dangerous beak. For over a month he 

regularly frequented the table, and when the spell of cold 

weather was over, and more genial days of spring appeared, he 

did not forsake the hospitality of the Close, but evidently 

remained to breed, for later on in the season I saw several young 

hawfinches busy after the green-peas in the garden. 


JoHN VAUGHAN. 
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AN ITALIAN EXPERIENCE. 


I po not for a moment suppose that anyone who reads this story 
will believe it; but, all the same, I can vouch for its truth, so 
far asit goes. It might, indeed, go much farther, but this would 
entail indiscretion, and also a breach of confidence. I confine 
myself, therefore, to giving an accurate account of a strange 
experience which befell me in an Italian country-house not so 
very long ago. What agencies may have been at work to bring 
about the incident I am going to relate, or how far this incident 
may have been due to a species of auto-suggestion, I must leave 
to the judgment of my readers. I fancy, however, that this 
judgment will be largely determined by their knowledge or 
ignorance of episodes in the past history of certain ancient and 
famous Italian families. If some among them happen to be able, 
so to speak, to put two and two together, and thus to supply for 
themselves details which I have purposely omitted, this will not, 
I hope, reflect upon my discretion. I mention no names; and 
even the name of the historical old palace in which my curious 
experience took place is not that which I have given it in these 
pages. It so happened that a year or two ago I was detained in 
Rome until late in the summer by some literary work necessitat- 
ing considerable research not only among the Archives of the 
Vatican, but also among those belonging to certain private in- 
dividuals to which I had been courteously afforded.access. I 
confess that I had begun to find the August heat in the Eternal 
City somewhat enervating ; but it had in no way affected either 
my nerves or my health; for I had for years been accustomed 
to passing my summers in Italy—where at least summer is 
summer, and not merely a more treacherous form of winter, as 
it is apt to be in England. All the same, I was delighted when 
my labours were at an end, and when I was free to escape to 
one of my favourite spots in the Apennines where I intended to 
pass a few days on my way to my native country. My trunks 
were packed, and I meant to have left Rome next day for my 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. 189, N.S. 22 
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destination, but a mere accident caused me to change my plans. 
It came about in this way. The night was hot and sultry, and 
after dinner I strolled down to Piazza Colonna, where I knew the 
band would be playing under the Antonine Column. As everyone 
who has passed a summer in Rome knows, Piazza Colonna, on 
nights when the more important bands play, is a favourite 
rendezvous of the Romans. Here one can sit outside a caffé and 
consume one’s ice or cooling drink while listening to the music, 
and the chances are always in favour of meeting some friend 
whom one had believed to be long flown to cooler climates. That 
particular evening, however, I was beginning to think that 
Rome was temporarily deserted by all but the small Roman shop- 
keepers, who, with their wives and families, were seated around 
me. It was already eleven o’clock. The crowd was beginning to 
stream into the Corso, and there seemed nothing left to do but to 
follow its example. As I was about to do so, I felt a light tap 
on my shoulder, and turning round I was agreeably surprised to 
see a dear friend of mine standing beside me. True to my 
already expressed intentions, I shall only call him by his 
Christian name. He was one of the numerous sons of a great 
Italian house which has long figured in the history of its country. 
Compared with myself he was almost a boy, since he had not 
very long completed his term of military service. 

‘Gianni!’ I exclaimed. His real name, I must explain, 
was Gianbattista, but no one ever called him by it. ‘ What in 
the world brings you to Rome in August? ’ 

‘ And you?’ he asked, smiling. ‘ Not that I need ask,’ he 
added. ‘I suppose that as usual you are poring over dirty old 
books and manuscripts? ’ 

‘ Exactly! But, thank goodness, I’m off to-morrow.’ 

‘To England? ’ 

_ ‘By degrees. I am going to spend a few days at Maresca 
on the way.’ 

‘My dear friend, you are going to do nothing of the sort. 
You will spend those few days at Montefalcone. I am going 
there to-morrow, and I shall take you with me.’ 

I looked at him doubtfully. ‘ But the Princess?’ I said. 

‘ My mother will be delighted,’ he replied, in his impetuous 
way. ‘I shall telegraph to say that I am bringing you. You 
won’t mind being rather uncomfortable? As you know, the 
family doesn’t often go to Montefalcone, and things there are 
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rather neglected. At any rate, it won’t be worse than an hotel 
at Maresca! ’ 

*Scarcely!’ I returned, laughing—knowing the hotel in 
question. ‘But if you are quite sure your mother won’t 
mind : 

‘Of course I am sure! You must certainly come. If you 
want fresh air, you will get plenty of it at Montefalcone, even in 
August! ’ 

Now, Montefalcone was one of the places I had always had 
a great desire to see. I knew something about it, for it was a 
famous place in its way—a great palace of the sixteenth century 
which had been built by an ancestor of its present owner, who 
had the luck to be a Pope’s nephew, if not, as medizval scandal 
would have it, a relative of even closer degree. But the spot 
was singularly inaccessible; and though I had more than once 
been the guest of Gianni’s parents in another of their numerous 
houses, I knew that on the rare occasions when they spent a few 
weeks at Montefalcone they only invited near relatives who might 
be supposed to be ready to take things as they found them, and 
not to object if they found them somewhat rough. The tempta- 
tion to accept was irresistible, the more so as I had seen nothing 
of Gianni for some considerable time. After repeated assurances 
that both his father and mother would be seriously annoyed if 
they thought I had spent a week in an hotel rather than come to 
them, we arranged to meet early the next morning at the railway 
station, and to travel together to the little town on the borders of 
Umbria and the Abruzzi, whence we should have to drive nearly 
twenty miles before reaching Montefalcone. 

I had expected something large in the way of houses, knowing 
the scale on which palaces used to be built in Italy in the time 
of the Renaissance; but I must own that my expectations were 
considerably exceeded when, after a long climb up a pass between 
mountains thickly wooded with Spanish chestnuts, I saw stand- 
ing on an eminence above the valley at our feet an enormous 
block of building that might have housed a regiment. 

‘ There is the house,’ said Gianni, laconically, pointing down 
the valley. 

‘If you call that a house 
— 

‘ A lunatic asylum, I suppose you mean! ’ 
‘ Well, that, or barracks,’ I replied, truthfully, for Gianni and 
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I were on terms sufficiently intimate to be frank with each other. 
As we approached the palace, its proportions became even more 
impressive, and I asked Gianni how in the world so much space 
could be utilised. ‘ The rooms are most of them empty,’ he said. 

_‘ Only one side of the quadrangle round which the house is 
built is ever inhabited. My father would sell the place if he 
could—but who would buy such a white elephant? There is not 
much agricultural land on the property ; it is mostly wood-scrub, 
and forest, as you see.’ 

Presently the carriage turned out of the main road into a 
rough, steep lane, which was little better than a track, and which 
in winter was probably a watercourse. Presently we found our- 
selves beneath the long facade of the palace, the four storeys of 
which towered above us. The carriage halted at the foot of a 
broad double staircase, leading up to the entrance-door, which 
was situated in the centre of the building, and on the first floor. 
I could not help giving an exclamation of delight as I first realised 
the magnificence of the view from the plateau of Montefalcone. 
I am not going to attempt to describe it, for descriptions of 
scenery are apt to be wearisome. ‘Two prominent features in it, 
however, at once caught my eye. A great mass of mountain 
stood out in the middle distance, its summit still streaked with 
glistening snow, and far beyond it a long line of the deepest 
cobalt-blue. I knew enough of the locality to identify the moun- 
tain as the Gran Sasso d’Italia, and the blue line as the Adriatic. 
Once inside the great entrance-door, we passed into a kind of open 
gallery running round all four sides of the quadrangle. The air 
felt chill and damp, as though no ray of sunshine, even in summer, 
penetrated into the courtyard. As we passed down this gallery, 
our footsteps re-echoed with a curious muffled sound. So unlike 
any usual echo was this sound that once or twice I turned sharply, 

_ convinced that some persons were following us. I could have 
sworn that I heard soft stealthy footsteps creeping along behind 
us. Gianni observed my backward glances. ‘It is an echo you 
hear,’ he said, quickly; ‘ strangers sometimes hear it in this 
part of the gallery, and think they are being followed.’ I fancied 
that his manner was a little constrained, but thought nothing of 
it at the time. The arrival of the carriage had evidently been 
noticed, for at this moment some double-doors in the corner of 
the gallery were thrown open, and a couple of servants advanced 
to meet us. 
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‘My telegram arrived all right?’ asked Gianni of one of 
them—an old, white-haired man of dignified demeanour, whom 
I recognised as the family maggior-domo I had seen on other 
occasions. 

‘Si, signorino. Her Excellency the Princess received it this 
morning, and the signori are expected.’ He ushered us into a 
large room, scantily furnished, which evidently served as an 
entrance-hall, and, having deposited our hats and sticks, we were 
escorted through what seemed an endless number of apartments, 
until we finally reached a much smaller and more comfortably 
furnished room. As we entered, Gianni’s mother rose from a 
table at which she was writing letters and greeted him affection- 
ately, and me most cordially. ‘ We are really delighted Gianni 
has brought you, Mr. Lennox,’ she said, ‘ though we should 
never have ventured to ask you to share our picnic at Monte- 
falcone with us! No doubt Gianni has warned you how uncom- 
fortable you will be.’ 

I assured her I did not believe in the necessity of Gianni’s 
warnings; and that, in any case, it was most kind of her to 
receive me so unexpectedly. ‘I have always wished to see 
Montefalcone,’ I added, ‘ though, please, Princess, do not think 
this was my only reason for accepting Gianni’s invitation! ’ 

‘I believe you will be the first Englishman who has ever 
stayed here,’ the princess said, laughing. ‘ You will find it very 
different from your English eountry-houses, I am afraid.’ 

‘ No,’ interposed Gianni, ‘ not the first Englishmar , if 

The sudden change in Princess ’s expression was so 
remarkable that I could not help noticing it. The smile died 
away from her face, and in its stead came a look of uneasiness, 
and almost, I thought, of fear. She recovered herself instantly, 
however. ‘That was so long ago,’ she said, ‘it is not worth 
while to speak about it.’ After a few minutes spent in explaining 
how it had come about that I had been stranded in Rome, when 
all who can possibly do so leave it for the country or seaside 
resorts, Gianni suggested that we should go to our rooms and 
remove the evident marks of travel which a journey in the heat 
and dust had left upon our persons. ‘ By the way,’ he said to his 
mother, ‘ what room have you given Ugo?’ He invariably pro- 
nounced my name—Hugo—in its Italian form, for he had never 
been able to overcome the difficulties which the English h presents 
to most Italians. Once again the princess seemed somewhat 
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embarrassed. ‘ He has the Room of the Ring,’ she said, and the 
name struck me as being certainly an odd one. I imagined, 
however, that it was probably so called from some peculiarity 
in its decoration or shape. Gianni made no comment, but I 
could see that he was evidently surprised. He glanced at his 
mother quickly, and she immediately continued in a tone which 
was almost apologetic. ‘ There was really no other room in which 
Mr. Lennox would have been comfortable, Gianni. You see, your 
uncle Fabrizio is with us, and your aunt and the children, and 
they have taken up all the spare rooms. You will not mind if 
your room is a little large,’ she added, turning to me. ‘ It is 
certainly not a room to use in winter—but at this time of year——’ 
I hastened to assure her that any room, large or small, was good 
enough for me; and that a bed and a washing-stand would be all 
the furniture I should need. 

‘ Gianni had befter take you to it,’ she returned, ‘ and then, 
when you come back, it will be time for tea. You must be hungry 
after your journey and the long drive. I followed Gianni out of 
the room, and through the long suite of apartments beyond it, 
and presently we found ourselves in the gallery again. 

This time, however, I heard no echo, and I commented on 
the fact to Gianni. 

‘No,’ he observed, ‘ if is never heard in this part of the 
gallery. By the way,’ he added, ‘ do not allude to it to my 
mother, or mention that you heard it. She is rather nervous, 
and : 





‘ But does not everybody hear it?’ I asked in surprise, as he 
hesitated. 

‘Well, no! That is the curious part of it. Very few people 
hear it—comparatively.’ 

‘ But you, Gianni—you noticed it just now, did you not?’ 

He gave a quick glance. ‘ No, Ugo, I didn’t. As a matter 
of fact, I have never heard it—but all the same, it is heard some- 
times. After all, it must be simply an echo; and no doubt it 
depends on some particular flagstones on which the person who 
hears it happens to tread.’ 

‘No doubt,’ Iagreed. ‘ And I suppose it has been attributed 
by timid people to something in the ghost line? ’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Gianni. ‘ And that,’ he added, ‘ is what 
makes my mother unwilling to hear it mentioned.’ 
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We left the gallery by another door at right-angles with the 
one communicating with the suite of reception-rooms; and, after 
passing down a stone corridor, Gianni took me into the apartment 
I was to occupy. I may say at once that I had never seen a 
bedroom on such an enormous scale. It was, indeed, more like 
a ballroom. The little furniture it contained was, I could see 
at a glance, unusually fine. It consisted of perhaps about twenty 
old gilded chairs covered with red damask, and these were 
arranged stiffly round the walls at considerable intervals, while 
the walls themselves were hung with beautiful old stamped 
leather evidently of Spanish origin. One or two fine cabinets, 
inlaid with tortoise-shell and mounted with silver, broke the 
stiff line of the chairs. At the end of the room was a large 
bed, flanked by massive gilded pillars supporting a heavy 
canopy; and at the head of the bed, immediately above the 
pillows, were the tattered remnants of a coat-of-arms embossed 
in silks of various colours and surmounted by a prince’s 
coronet. The remainder of the furniture, I noticed, was 
decidedly incongruous with its neighbours. It was entirely 
modern, and had evidently been hurriedly placed in the room 
for my especial convenience. Indeed, the washing-stand and 
its equipments suggested Tottenham Court Road and Messrs. 
Maple & Co., and so did a comfortable arm-chair covered with 
erétonne, which stood by a round table on which were several 
novels and other volumes. A few rugs, scattered about the 
marble floor, looked like oases in a desert; and various candelabra 
containing innumerable wax-candles would evidently have con- 
tributed but little to the illumination of the chamber. Apart 
from its size, however, and its general air of medieval state- 
liness, there was nothing particularly impressive or, I should 
rather say, oppressive about the room; and certainly I experi- 
enced none of those weird creepy sensations which are said 
to be associated with rooms connected with some terrible crime 
or with supernatural. appearances. I can honestly say that 
neither on my first entry into it, nor later, did the slightest sug- 
gestion of any such sensation come into my mind, and I mention 
this fact in order to show that I was entirely ‘ fancy free ’ so 
far as similar ideas were concerned. I had always been, and 
am still, a profound sceptic as to what is usually termed the 
supernatnral; believing, as I do, that the limits of the purely 
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natural are, if not boundless, at all events so widely extended 
as to be unattainable to our present intelligence. I repeat again 
I have no use for the supernatural in my creed. 

I need not prolong my story by describing how I passed the 
remaining hours of my first day at Montefalcone. Both the 
Prince and Princess were, as I had before had occasion to know, 
the kindest of hosts ; and knowing my interest in that particular 
period of Italian history in which the palace was built, they were 
at great pains to show me everything which they thought would 
appeal to my tastes. 

I think that I have not as yet mentioned Prince y 
Gianni’s father. He was an excellent specimen of an Italian 
grand seigneur—simple and yet dignified, a thorough gentleman 
in all his views and ideas, and full of a sort of careless good 
nature which made him a very pleasant companion. He was, 
moreover, a man of considerable learning and ability; and had 
he chosen to enter the political life of his country, I believe he 
would have risen to as high a position in its official world as 
that which he occupied in the social world by right of his name 
and high rank. For a considerable time after dinner that 
evening we sat smoking our cigarettes and talking, and it was 
late before the Princess and her sister-in-law, who were the 
only ladies of the party, retired to their own rooms. Neither 
Gianni nor, of course, I had ever alluded to the fact that I 
had heard the mysterious echo in the gallery on my arrival in 
the house. No sooner, however, had his mother and aunt 
left us than Gianni told the Prince of the incident. I must 
mention that we three were practically alone, for Don 
Fabrizio was sleeping comfortably in a far corner of 
the room, as, so Gianni declared, it was his custom to do after 
dinner in any place in which he was condemned to sit at home 
and not go to a club. After hearing of my experience in the 
gallery, Prince looked at me curiously for a few moments 
and seemed as though he were debating some question in his 
mind. ‘I suppose, Mr. Lennox,’ he said presently, ‘that you 
will tell your English friends that you heard a ghost at Monte- 
falcone? ’ 

“ Scarcely,’ I replied, laughing. ‘ To begin with,’ I added, 
‘I am no believer in ghosts. Whatever apparition I might see 
I should attribute either to personal delusion or, if such an 
explanation were untenable, to some purely natural phenomenon 
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easily to be accounted for if one had the clue to it. As to 
noises—well, they, I should imagine, can always be accounted 
for satisfactorily.’ 

‘Then you would not be unduly alarmed by anything you 
might see?.’ asked the Prince. 

‘I think not. Not, that is, so far as any fear that it might 
be supernatural was concerned. .I feel certain that a genuine 
armed burglar would cause me far more uneasiness than a 
presumed ghost would do.’ Prince gave a short laugh, 
and then grew suddenly grave again. ‘ You are not imaginative, 
then, Mr. Lennox? ’ he said. 

‘In those ways, no. In others, I hope I have my fair share 
of imagination.’ 

‘ Unimaginative people are very dull,’ observed the Prince— 
and I noticed that he glanced across the room at his brother’s 
sleeping form as he spoke. Gianni, too, had apparently observed 
the direction of his glance, for he laughed softly. 

‘ Are you interested in psychical phenomena? ’ continued 
the Prince. 

‘I am interested in most things,’ I answered. ‘As to 
psychical phenomena, I have not much experience of them. 
When I was younger than I am now, I was told that I possessed 
some of the qualities—if they are to be called qualities—which 
go to make a medium. I attended some spiritualistic séances ; 
but I confess the manifestations did not inspire me with any 
great respect either for the intelligence or the education dis- 
played by the supposed denizens of the spirit world.’ 

Prince laughed heartily. ‘I quite agree with you,’ 
he said. ‘ We Italians are not believers in ghosts as a rule. 
But would it interest you to make a personal test of some 
phenomena of the kind? ’ he added, a little abruptly. 

‘It would interest me immensely.’ 

‘Good. It seems to me that you would bring a calm and 
dispassionate judgment to bear on the matter.’ 

‘I should certainly try to do so, Prince,’ I replied. Prince 
——— rose from his chair. ‘ Let us go into the next room,’ 
he said. ‘ Gianni,’ he continued, ‘ will you go to the library 
and bring me the keys of the cabinets? You will find them in 
the centre drawer of my writing-table.’ Gianni left the room, 
and Prince took me into the adjoining apartment. It 
was a large drawing-room, scantily furnished, but containing 
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some old Florentine cabinets of beautiful workmanship. ‘I am 
going to ask you, Mr. Lennox,’ he said, after a few minutes’ 
silence, ‘ whether you would have any objection to my making 
you the instrument of my personal curiosity concerning a matter 
of the kind? ’ ' 

I hesitated for a moment. ‘ Not the least objection, Prince,’ 
I replied at length. ‘If you think I could be of any service to 
you I should be very glad to assist you.’ Perhaps I should not 
have made the same answer to another; but first of all Prince 
was Gianni’s father; and, secondly, I knew him to be 
an upright and honourable man, and one, moreover, who would 
not be likely to condescend to anything of a trivial nature. 
Again he looked at me attentively. ‘ You see,’ he said pre- 
sently, ‘I am quite candid with you. I should like to try a 
certain experiment—through you. No harm can come to you 
from it—otherwise I should certainly not make the suggestion 
to you or to any other guest at Montefalcone. I have tried the 
experiment myself fairly successfully, though not entirely so. 
But it would be extremely satisfactory to me to have another 
testimony beside my own. Do I explain myself? ’ 

‘May I ask what you want me to do?’ I inquired. 

‘You need do nothing, Mr. Lennox. I believe you will 
quite understand me when I say that I should like your mind to 
be absolutely free from any preconceived idea as to the nature 
of the experiment in question, and even as to the reasons for 
making it. You must, in short, be in the position of carrying 
the experiment out quite unconsciously to yourself. Otherwise 
the results, if there are any, would not be convincing either to 
you or to me.’ 

‘I think I understand. It would be the frame of mind in 
which I should prefer to approach any investigation of the nature 
I suspect this one to be.’ 

‘Good,’ observed the Prince again. ‘Then, Mr. Lennox, 
you will ask me no questions, and you will not question Gianni. 
You will confine yourself to doing the very simple thing which 
I shall presently request you to do, and you will not comment 
on that request in any way.’ 

‘I agree to the terms,’ I said, smiling. 

‘Thank you. Ah! here is Gianni!’ and as he spoke Gianni 
returned with a small bunch of keys which he handed to his 
father. ‘I daresay you would like to see some curious manu- 
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scripts and gems I have in this cabinet?’ he continued care- 
lessly—unlocking the one nearest to us. 

The manuscripts, as he said, were most curious and full of 
interest to an antiquarian and historian like myself. ‘ You shall 
examine them ‘to-morrow at your leisure,’ the Prince said, after 
he had shown me two or three of thé most interesting in the 
collection. ‘ Here,’ he added, opening another partition of the 
cabinet, ‘ are some old gems and antiques of various descrip- 
tions. This ring, for instance, is an unusually fine specimen. 
Both stone and setting are superb, and it is said to be Etruscan.’ 
He took the ring out of an old leather case and placed it in my 
hands. It was, indeed, a beautiful piece of work; and the 
figures cut in the stone, which was one I was quite unable to 
classify, had all the grace and spirit of the old Greek art, and 
seemed hardly likely to be the work of Etruscans. 

‘ It is a magnificent piece,’ I said, and placed the ring on my 
little finger as I spoke. It was too large, however, and almost 
mechanically I changed it to the third finger of my left hand, 
which it fitted perfectly. I was about to remove it-again when 
the Prince stopped me. ‘I should like you to wear that ring 
for to-night,’ he said, markedly; ‘ and you would oblige me very 
much, Mr. Lennox, by not taking it off even for a moment, 
unless you should be obliged, or think it advisable, to do so.’ 

I stared at him in, bewilderment, for an instant forgetting 
what had passed between us just before. 

‘ But why should I wear it?’ I asked. ‘It is too great a 
responsibility. It might slip from my finger—’ 

‘T hope that you will wear it,’ repeated Prince , with 
a peculiar glance at me which at once recalled to my mind the 
promise I had given. ‘ Certainly I will wear it, Prince, as you 
wish,’ I said, hastily—‘ and I promise you I will not take it 
off until I restore it to you, unless circumstances compel me to 
do so.’ I have forgotten to mention that, after giving the 
keys to his father, Gianni had disappeared into the room we had 
recently quitted. He had, no doubt, seen the manuscripts and 
gems hundreds of times, and was probably not a little bored 
with them. It was not, indeed, until we had wished the Prince 
good-night and were going to our rooms that he caught sight of 
the ring on my hand. 

‘ Accidente!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Do you mean to say that my 
father has asked you to wear that infernal thing?’ 
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‘ He has,’ I replied—‘ and I am going to wear it, Gianni.’ 

He looked at me hard. By this time we were in my room, 
whither he had accompanied me to see that I lacked for nothing. 
‘In that case,’ he said, quietly, ‘it may be altogether super- 
fluous to wish you a good-night! If you take my advice, Ugo, 
you will throw the beastly thing as far away from you as you 
can and return it to my father in the morning.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind,’ I said obstinately. ‘I 
have promised your father to wear it to-night, and wear it I 
shall. No—you needn’t tell me anything about the ring, 
Gianni! I want to know nothing at all. [ am going to try an 
experiment.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ All right,’ he replied. ‘ Try 
if you like. It won’t hurt you. But I daresay you won’t have 
a very pleasant night—if the ring works.’ 

Soon afterwards he left me. I was not in the least sleepy. 
Gianni had lighted most of the candles in the room, and I drew 
the Maple arm-chair nearer the table and took up one of the 
books I had noticed while dressing for dinner, and which I had 
determined to read. It interested me far more than I had 
expected, and presently I became quite absorbed in it, forgetting 
all about the ring and Gianni’s mysterious prophecies as to its 
effect on my night’s rest. How long I read, or what the hour 
may have been when I first became conscious of a feeling entirely 
new to me, I cannot tell. My impression is, however, that it 
must have been about two o'clock when my attention began to 
wander from my book and to concentrate itself upon the strange 
sensation gradually creeping over me. I cannot describe this 
sensation. At first it was one of mere uneasiness; but by 
degrees this uneasiness began to expand—there is no other word 
I can think of as suitable—until I felt that in some unaccount- 
able way I was no longer myself. My real self was sitting in the 
arm-chair—a passive and apparently disinterested listener to its 
own comments on the folly of giving way to nerves. I could 
hear those comments; and I remember that I even smiled at the 
very vigorous language in which they were couched. I seemed 
to be looking curiously at this other self of mine sitting there 
with the book on its knees, and with a dull strained look in its 
eyes which were fixed in a glassy stare on the great bed at the 
end of the room. 

Presently a feeling of numbness spread over me, and 
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I became conscious that, do what I could, I was powerless 
to withdraw my gaze from those other eyes—my own eyes— 
beside me. They were always looking—fixed, and with a growing 
expression of what I can only describe as an intense anticipation 
in them that gradually became one of horror—always in the 
same direction ; while, hard as I tried to follow their gaze, I was 
utterly unable to do so. They seemed to be a magnet, to which 
my own vision was irresistibly drawn. I remember saying to 
myselfi—or what I thought was myself—that it was impossible 
that I could have two pair of eyes, and then laughing at the 
absurdity of the idea. Gradually the feeling of numbness gave 
place to an intolerable sensation of tingling, which by degrees 
became actual pain. And then it seemed to me that I was 
suddenly permitted—nay, compelled by some relentless force—to 
look in the direction that the other eyes were looking. The 
wrench with which my own eyes were withdrawn—I am fully 
aware of the ridiculous confusion of language—was accompanied 
by a pang of acute agony. Then I saw that I was not alone in the 
room. A woman of extreme beauty was standing by the bed. 
She was richly dressed, as though she had but just come from 
some great féte; and her dark hair was caught up in a fine gold- 
meshed net which glittered with jewels. Pearls hung on her 
bosom and on the stiff brocade of her gown: It was a beautiful 
face, but a cruel and a wicked one; and it seemed to me as she 
stood there leaning against one of the gilded pillars of the 
bed that she cast eager glances towards the corner of the room 
behind its canopy. As I looked, the leather hangings suddenly 
parted, and out of a door behind them emerged the figure of a 
young man. He, too, wore jewels. I could see then flash 
against the black velvet of his attire. If the woman was 
beautiful, he was not less so. Indeed, his face was the more 
beautiful of the two, for it was a good face, and the light of a 
good and pure love was upon it. The woman smiled upon him 
and seemed to welcome him—but the smile was a scornful and 
sinister one. It seemed to me that I watched them for some 
minutes—strangely enough without experiencing any sensation 
of surprise at their appearance; and while I watched I saw that 
the woman was always glancing at the hangings by the bed. 
Then I saw her advance towards the boy—for he was little 
more—and smilingly she unbuckled a rapier he wore and placed 
if on a chest a few paces away. While she was unbuckling it 
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I could see his hands caress her hair, and as she bent over him 
he pressed his lips to hers. Then, with a panther-like move- 
ment, she passed suddenly and swiftly behind him and drew 
aside the leather hangings. Two men sprang into the room, and, 
throwing themselves on the young man, struck him down at their 
feet—and she, that devil, looked on and smiled. In vain I tried 
to rise from my chair. I was bereft of all power of movement 
or of speech. An iron force seemed to hold me spellbound; 
and, while I gazed, one of the murderers slashed the face of the 
fallen boy with his weapon—and the woman laughed. I could 
hear the laugh. I can hear it now. It was the first sound which 
had broken the death-like stillness in which the scene had 
passed. Whether it was the breaking of this silence which 
enabled me to cry aloud I know not. My cry of horror and 
indignation seemed to come from some other lips—from those 
of that other self beside me. In an instant I felt reunited to 
that self, and with a last supreme effort I sprang to my feet. 
The figures were still before me—the dead boy with his fair 
face gashed and bleeding, the two murderers, and the woman 
who was smiling always, cruelly and mockingly. Suddenly— 
why I cannot tell—I seemed to hear Princess ’s words to 
Gianni, ‘La Camera dell’ Anello’—the room of the ring. It 
was the ring, then, which was working—to use Gianni’s phrase. 
I tore it from my finger and flung it from me, and I heard it 
fall on the marble floor. Then a sudden dizziness overcame 
me, even as I tried to rush forward towards the figures. For a 
moment I closed my eyes; and when I opened them again the 
figures had vanished. The room was as it had been before; 
and through the curtains the first pale rays of the summer dawn 
were stealing in. My first movement then was to rush to the 
corner from which the figures had emerged and to pull aside 
the leather hangings. Sure enough behind them was a door; 
but it was securely bolted, and the bolts were fastened with a 
heavy padlock. 

I have little more to say, or, rather, I have little more I can 
say without betraying Prince ’s confidence. Nothing 








would have induced me to get into that bed. I passed the 
remaining hours of the morning in the arm-chair, and the ring 
lay on the floor near me. It was six o’clock when I heard a 
tap at the door. It was the Prince. He did not seem the least 
surprised to see me in the clothes I had worn the night before. 
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‘So the experiment has been successful, Mr. Lennox?’ he 
said, drily. 

‘Yes, Prince; and the ring has—worked’; and picking it 
up I returned it to him. That morning after breakfast he told 
me the whole story of the scene which I had witnessed in my 
sub-conscious self. It is a tale I should not care to repeat, even 
were I authorised to do so. Of course I know that I assisted 
that night at no supernatural vision, but merely at the mental 
resuscitation of a terrible drama which had been played out 
in the Room of the Ring nearly two centuries ago. The most 
curious part of the whole affair to my mind is that the murdered 
man was, like myself, an Englishman. ‘The ring had been 
given him by the woman who compassed his murder, and I 
have often wondered whether its strange influence may not 
have been increased by the fact that another individual belonging 
to the same race was wearing it. Prince declared that 
his experience, curious though it was, was evidently not so 
complete and grim as my own. He described it as being a 
kind of vision so vague and shadowy that he had never been 
able to be quite sure that it had not been merely a dream. In 
accordance with his and Gianni’s desire, I remained at Monte- 
falcone for the rest of the week I had promised the latter I 
would spend there, and a very enjoyable week it was. How 
much, or how little, the Princess had heard from her husband 
and son of my experiences in the Room of the Ring I do not 
know. All I know is that she never alluded to the subject. 
But I was under no obligation to pass another night in that 
room, for Gianni soon informed me that a different one had 
been prepared for me. 





Ricuarp Bacor. 
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THE TEMPLES OF THE HILLS. 


‘THe groves were God’s first temples,’ says the poet; and 
viewed from the outside no groves are so like the temples made 
with hands, Christian or pagan, as the ‘clumps,’ as they are 
commonly called, growing on the chalk hills in Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Wilts, and Dorset. Nature’s way is to grow her larger 
trees on the lower levels, and it is doubtful that the downs 
have ever had a forest growth other than the kind which we 
find on them now, composed mainly of the lesser native trees 
—hawthorn, blackthorn, holly, juniper, and yews of no great 
size, mixed with furze, bramble, and wild clematis. All these 
plants are perpetually springing into existence everywhere on 
the downs, and are fed down and killed by the sheep; take the 
sheep away from any down, and in a few years, as I have seen, 
it becomes an almost continuous thicket, and that, one imagines, 
must have been its original condition. We must suppose that 
man in early times, or during the Neolithic period when he had 
domestic animals and agriculture, found the chalk hills a better 
place than the lowlands, covered as they must then have been 
with a dense forest growth. On the hills where the thin soil 
produced only a dwarfish tree vegetation, it was easier to make 
a clearing and pasture for his cattle. No doubt it was also 
easier for him to defend himself and his possessions against 
wild beasts and savage human enemies in such situations. The 
hills were without water, but the discovery and invention of the 
dew-pond, probably by some genius of the later Stone Age, made 
the hill-people independent of natural springs and rivers. In 
later times, when the country was everywhere colonised and 
more settled, the hill-people probably emigrated to the lower 
lands, where the ground was better suited for cattle-grazing and 
for growing crops. The hills were abandoned to the shepherd 
and the hunter; and doubtless as the ages went on they became 
more and more a sheep-walk; for it must have been observed 
from early times that the effect of the sheep on the land was to 
change its character and to make it more and more suited to 
the animal’s requirements. Thus, the very aspect of the downs, 
as we know them, was first imparted and is maintained in them 
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by the sheep—the thousands on thousands of busy close- 
nibbling mouths keeping the grass and herbage close to the 
ground, and killing year by year every forest seedling. And 
how wonderful they are—that great sea of vast green billowy 
hills, extending bare against the wide sky to the horizon, clothed 
with that elastic fragrant turf which it is a joy to walk on, and 
has nothing like it in the world! 

It must have been in quite recent times, probably during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, that the idea first came 
into the mind of a landowner here and there that a grove on 
the top of a high, bare, chalk down would have a noble appear- 
ance, and form a striking landmark for all the country round. 
The result is our hill-top clumps; and one would have imagined 
that the effect would be altogether bad, for how could a tall 
dark grove on a hill in a country of such an aspect, of smooth, 
rounded, pale-green downs, be anything but inharmonious? 
Either it is not so, or long custom has reconciled us to this 
ornament invented by man, and has even made it pleasing to 
the eye. Association comes in, too: I notice that the clumps 
which please me best are those which are most temple-like in 
their forms. Thus, a grove of trees of various kinds growing 
in a dense mass, as in the case of the famous Chanctonbury 
Ring on the South Downs, gives me no pleasure at all; while a 
grove of Scotch firs, the trunks sufficiently far apart as to appear 
like pillars upholding the dark dense foliage, has a singular 
attraction. In some instances, the effect on the hill itself of 
its crown of trees is to give it the appearance of a vast mound 
artificially raised by man on which to build or plant his temple. 
This is most striking when, as at Badbury Rings, in Dorset, 
the hill is round and low, with a grove of old, very large trees. 
In this case the effect is heightened by the huge prehistoric 
earthworks, ring within ring, enclosing the grove on the space 
inside. Indeed, the sublimest of these temple-groves are not 
those which stand on the highest hills; in many cases they stand 
but a little above the surrounding level, as in the case of 
Badbury Rings and of Hollywater Clump in Wolmer Forest, 
where the soil is sand. 

To my mind the best appearance presented by the higher 
hill-top groves is on a hot, windless summer day, during the 
phenomenon of ‘ visible air,’ or ‘ heat,’ when the atmosphere 
near the surface appears as a silvery mist, or as thinnest 
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white and crystalline flames, ascending, wavering, dancing, and 
producing an illusion of motion in all distant solid objects, such 
as houses, fences, trees, and cattle. If the sun had greater 
power, this silvery flame-like appearance would become more 
visible still and take the appearance of water of a marvellous 
brilliancy, as of molten silver, flowing over the earth, with 
cattle standing knee-deep in it, and distant buildings and groves 
rising like islands out of it. This effect or mirage is occasion- 
ally visible in England in hot, dry summers, but is very rare. 
It is on these burning silvery days, when air and sunlight have 
a new magic, that I like best to see the hill-top grove; when at 
a distance of a mile or two the tall columnar trunks of the 
pines, showing the light between, seem to have a wavering 
motion, and, with the high dense roof of branches, look abso- 
lutely black against the brilliant whiteness of the air and the 
pale hot sky beyond. 

The downland groves are, however, less to me in their 
esthetic aspect, and as features in the landscape, than as 
haunts of wild life. It is indeed as small islands of animal life 
that I view them, scattered over the sea-like smooth green 
waste, vacant as the sea. To others it may not be so—to the 
artist, for example, in search of something to draw. We have 
each our distinct interests, aims, trades, or what you like: that 
which I seek adds nothing, and takes nothing from his picture, 
and is consequently negligible. We cannot escape the reflex 
effect of our own tastes and callings—our preoccupations with 
one side of things, one aspect of nature. Their life is to me 
their beauty, or the chief element in it, without which they 
would indeed be melancholy places. It is the wild life that 
refreshes me more than the shade of the great leafy roof on a 
burning day. On this account, because of the life in them, I 
prefer the clumps on the lower hills. They grow more luxuri- 
antly, often with much undergrowth, sometimes surrounded 
with dense thickets of thorn, furze, and bramble. These are 
attractive spots to wild birds, and when not guarded by a game- 
keeper form little refuges where they can breed in comparative 
security. It is with a sense of positive relief that I often turn 
my back on some great wood or forest where one naturally goes 
in quest of woodland species, even after many disappointments, 
to spend a day, or many days, with the feathered inhabitants 
of one of these isolated groves. 
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The birds, too, may be better observed in these places; they 
are less terrified at the appearance of the human form than in 
woods and forests where the pheasant is preserved, and man, 
to the bird’s mind, means gamekeeper with a gun in his hand. 
For, in many cases, especially in Wiltshire, the hill-groves are 
on land owned by the farmers themselves, who keep their own 
shootings, and do not employ a gamekeeper. 

One day I was standing under a low oak-tree at the highest 
point in an immense wood, where the sight could range for a 
long distance over the tree-tops, when I was astonished at the 
sight of a carrion-crow flying low over the trees, and coming 
straight towards me. It was a wonderful tning to see in that 
place, where I had spent several days, and had seen no crow and 
no bird of any kind banned by the keepers. Yet this was one of 
the largest woods in Wiltshire, in appearance an absolutely wild 
forest, covering many miles without a village or house within 
a mile of its borders on any side, and with no human occupants 
except the four or five keepers who ranged it to look after its 
millionaire owner’s pheasants. The crow did not catch sight of 
me until within about forty yards from the tree under which 
I stood, whereupon, with a loud croak of terror, he turned in- 
stantly, and dashed away at right-angles to his original course at 
his utmost speed. 

Leaving the great wood, I went a few miles away to visit 
one of the large unprotected clumps, and found there a family 
of four carrion-crows—two adults and two young; at my 
approach they flapped heavily from the tree in which they were 
resting, and flew slowly to another about fifty yards away, and 
sat there peering at me and uttering loud caws as if protesting 
against the intrusion. 

At another unprotected clump on a low down I discovered a 
varied colony of birds—some breeding, others with young out of 
the nest. It was a large grove of old pine-trees, almost shut 
in with a thick growth of thorn and holly, mixed with bramble 
and masses of wild clematis. It was full of the crooning sound 
of turtle-doves, and in the high firs several wood-pigeons had 
their nests. There were several magpies, and invariably on my 
coming to the spot they would put in an appearance—quaint 
black-and-white birds, sitting on the top boughs of the thorns, 
always with their decorative tails outstretched behind them. A 
pair of carrion-crows were there too, but appeared to have no nest 
23 
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or young. Better still it was to find a family of long-eared owls— 
two adults and three young, beginning to fend for themselves. 
Best of all was a pair of sparrow-hawks with young in their nest; 
for the sparrow-hawk is one of my prime favourites, and the 
presence of these birds delighted me even more than that of the 
owls. 

It was evident that these hawks did not associate my appear- 
ance with the quick sharp report of a gun and the rattle of 
shot about them, with perhaps the fiery sting of a pellet of lead 
in their flesh, for they were exceedingly bold and vociferous 
whenever I approached the nesting-tree. I visited them on 
several days for the pleasure of seeing and hearing them. The 
female was very bold and handsome to look at. Sometimes 
she would perch above me in such a position as to appear 
silhouetted against the blue intensely bright sky, looking inky- 
black on her black branch. Then, flying to another branch 
where the light would be on her and a mass of dark pine- 
needles for a background, one could see the colouring of her 
plumage. Seen through a powerful binocular, she would appear 
as big as a goshawk, and as beautiful in her pigeon-blue wings 
and upper plumage, the white breast barred with brown, thin 
yellow shanks and long black claws, and the shining yellow 
eyes, exceedingly wild and fierce. Presently her little mate 
would appear, carrying a small bird in his claws, and begin 
darting wildly about among the trees, screaming his loudest, 
but would refuse to visit the nest. But in the end my per- 
sistence would tire them out; gradually the piercing reiterated 
cries would grow less and less frequent, and in the end cease 
altogether. The female would fly from tree to tree, coming 
nearer and still nearer to the nest, until at last she would perch 
directly over it and look down upon her young, and finally drop 
down on them and disappear from sight. And by-and-by the 
male, approaching in the same cautious way, would at length 
fly to the nest and, without alighting, just hovering a moment, 
drop his bird on it and then dash away and quit the grove. 
She would then refuse to come off, even when I would strike 
loudly on the tree with a stick; but on my return on the 
following day the whole performance would be gone through 
again. 

Watching these birds from day to day with an endless 
delight in their beauty and vigour, their dashing flight, and 
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shrill passionate cries of anger and apprehension, I could not 
help thinking of all the pleasure that hawks in general are to the 
lover of wild life in countries where these birds are permitted 
to exist, and, in a minor degree, even in this tame England— 
this land of glorified poultry-farms. There is no more fascinat- 
ing spectacle in wild life than the chase of its quarry by a swift. 
winged hawk; and on this account I should be inclined to put 
hawking above all other sports but for the feeling, which some 
of us can never wholly get away from, that it is unworthy of 
us as rational and humane beings possessing unlimited power 
over all other animals, to take and train any wild rapacious 
creature to hunt others to the death solely for the pleasure of 
witnessing its prowess. No such disturbing feeling can affect 
us in witnessing the contests of bird with bird in a state of 
nature. Here pursuer and pursued are but following their 
instincts and fulfilling their lives, and we as neutrals are but 
spectators of their magnificent aérial displays. Such sights are 
now unhappily rare with us. At one period of my life they were 
common enough, and sometimes witnessed every day for weeks 
at a stretch. Here the noblest of our hawks are all but gone. 
The peregrine, the most perfect of the falecons—perhaps, as some 
naturalists think, the most perfect of the entire feathered race— 
maintains a precarious existence on the boldest sea-cliffs; and 
as to the hobby, it is now nearly extinct. The courageous little 
merlin does not range in southern England, and is very rare 
even in its northernmost counties. The kestrel is with us still, 
and it is beautiful to see him suspended motionless in mid-air 
with swiftly vibrating wings like a gigantic hover-fly; but he is 
nothing more than a mouser, a falcon that kas lost the noble 
courage of his tribe. The splendid powerful goshawk, a verit- 
able king among hawks, has long been extinct; only his little 
cousin, the sparrow-hawk, lives on in ever-diminishing numbers. 
But although small and, as his name implies, a preyer chiefly 
on little birds, he has the qualities of his noble relation. In 
wooded places I am always on the look-out for him in hopes of 
witnessing one of his dashing raids on the feathered population. 
As a rule there is little to see, for the sparrow-hawk usually 
takes his quarry by surprise, rushing along the hedgerow, or 
masked by trees, then bounding like a small hunting leopard 
of the air on his victim and, if the stroke has been missed, 
speeding on his way. Even if I do not see this much—if I 
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just catch a glimpse of the blue figure speeding by, seen for 
a moment, then vanishing among the trees—it is a pleasure to 
me, a satisfaction to know that he still exists, this little living 
link with the better vanished past, and my day has not been 
wasted. 

Here, on the open downs where the small birds when feeding 
have no close refuge into which they can quickly vanish at the 
sight of danger, he may occasionally be watched chasing them 
as a dog on the ground chases a rabbit; but the best display is 
when he goes after a flock of starlings. At no other time does a 
company of these birds appear so like a single organism com- 
posed of many separate bodies governed by one will. Only 
when he is in the midst of the crowd, if, in spite of their 
quick doublings, he succeeds in getting there, do they instantly 
all fly apart and are like the flying fragments of a violently 
shattered mass; then, if he has not already made his capture, 
he singles out one bird to pursue. 

A still better spectacle is afforded by the fiery-hearted little 
bird-hunter when, after the harvest, he ranges over the fields; 
when the village sparrows, mixed with finches of several species, 
are out on the stubble, often in immense congregations covering 
half a large field from end to end. On such occasions they like 
to feed near a hedge and are thickest on the ground at a distance 
of three or four seconds’ flight from the thorny shelter. Sud- 
denly the dreaded enemy appears, topping the hedge at its far 
end, and at the same instant the whole vast gathering, extending 
the entire length of the field, is up in the air, their innumerable, 
swiftly fluttering, translucent wings, which produce a loud 
humming sound, giving them the appearance of a dense silvery- 
grey mist springing up from the earth. In another instant they 
are safe in the hedge and not a bird is visible. In some 
instances the hawk is too intent on his prey to hurry on to other 
fields hoping for better luck next time. No, there are thousands 
here; he will drive them out and have one! Then, heedless of 
your presence, he ranges up and down the hedge, rising at 
intervals to a height of thirty or forty feet and, pausing to 
hover a few moments like a kestrel, dashes down as if to descend 
into the hedge to wrest a sparrow from its perch, and when just 
touching the surface of the thorny tangle the flight is arrested 
and he skims on a few yards, to mount again and repeat the 
feint. And at every downward dash a simultaneous cry of 
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terror is uttered by the small birds—a strange sound, that cry 
of thousands extending the whole length of the hedge, yet like 
one cry! If you then walk by the hedge-side and peer into it, 
you will see the small birds crowded together on branchlets and 
twigs as near the middle of the hedge as they can get, each 
particular bird perched erect, stiff and motionless, like a little 
wooden dummy bird, refusing to stir even when you stand 
within arm’s reach of him. For though they fear and fly from 
the human form, the feeling is overmastered and almost 
vanishes in their extreme terror of the sharp-winged figure of 
the little feathered tyrant hovering above them. 

Undoubtedly it is a fine spectacle—one not easily forgotten— 
although so much less beautiful than that of the peregrine or 
other high-flying hawk in its chase and conquest of its quarry 
at a great height in the air; but in this matter of hawks and 
their fascinating exhibitions we have long come to the day of 
small things. 

Something remains to be said of the owls—or rather of the 
long-eared owl, this being the only species I have met with in 
the temples of the hills. Strange as it may seem to readers 
who are not intimately acquainted with this bird, I was able to 
see it even more clearly than the sparrow-hawk in the full blaze 
of noonday. The binocular was not required. There were five 
of them—two old and three young birds—and it was their habit 
to spend the daylight hours sitting in a bush a few yards from 
the grove. After discovering their haunt I was able to find 
them on most days, and one day had a rare spectacle when I 
came upon the whole family, two in one bush and three sitting 
close together in another. I stood for some time, less than a 
dozen yards from these three, as they sat side by side on a 
dead branch in the hollow of a furze-bush, its spiny roof above 
them, but the cavity open on my side. I gazed at them, three 
feathered wild cats, very richly coloured with the sun shining 
full on them, their long black narrow ears erect in astonish- 
ment, while they stared back at me out of three pairs of round, 
luminous, orange-yellow eyes. By-and-by, getting nervous at 
my presence, they flung themselves out, and, flying to a distance 
of twenty or thirty yards, settled down in another bush. 

I had another delightful experience with long-eared owls at 
another of the downland groves about fifteen miles distant from 
the last. Here, too, it was a family—the parents and two 
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young birds. I could not find them in the daytime; but they 
were always out at sunset, the young crying to be fed, the 
parents gliding to and fro, but not yet leaving the shadow of the 
trees. I went at the same hour on several evenings to watch 
them and experience pleasing little thrills. I would station 
myself in the middle of the grove and stand motionless against 
one of the tall pines, while the two young birds would fly back- 
wards and forwards from end to end of the grove, perching at 
intervals to call in their catty voices, and then resume their 
exercises. By-and-by a sudden puff of air would fan my cheek 
or it would be slightly brushed with feather-ends, and an owl 
would sweep by. This trick they would repeat again and again, 
always flying at my head from behind; and so noiseless was 
the flight that I could never tell that the bird was coming until 
it actually touched or almost touched me in passing. These 
were indeed the most ghostlike owls I had ever encountered ; 
and they had no fear of the human form, though it evidently 
excited their curiosity and suspicion, and no knowledge of his 
deadly power; for this grove, too, stood on land owned by the 
man who farmed it, and he was his own gamekeeper. 
Thinking on my experience with these owls in an unprotected 
clump in Wiltshire, it occurred to me that owls of different 
species, where these birds are not persecuted, are apt to indulge 
in this same habit or trick, almost of the nature of a practical 
joke, of flying at you from behind and dashing close to your 
face to startle you. I remembered that in my early years, in a 
distant land where that world-ranging species, the short-eared 
owl, was common, I had often been made to jump by this bird. 
It is sad to reflect that the few clumps which form bird 
refuges such as the one described—small oases of wild life in 
the midst of a district where all the most interesting species are 
ruthlessly extirpated—are never safe from the destroyer. A 
few years of indifference or kindly toleration or love of birds on 
the owner’s or tenant’s part may serve to people the grove, but 
the shooting may be let any day to the landlord or shooting- 
tenant of the adjoining property, whereupon his gamekeeper 
will step in to make a clean sweep of what he calls vermin. 
Last summer I visited a hill-grove which was new to me, 
about thirteen miles distant from the one where I met with 
owls and sparrow-hawks and other persecuted species; and as 
it was an exceptionally large grove, surrounded by a growth of 
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furze and black-and-white thorn, and at a good distance from 
any house, I hoped to find it a habitation of interesting bird 
life. But there was nothing to see or hear excepting a pair of 
yellowhammers, a few greenfinches and tits, with two or three 
other feathered mites. It was a strictly protected grove, as I 
eventually discovered when I came on a keeper’s gibbet where 
the pines were thickest. Here were many stoats, weasels, and 
moles suspended to a low branch; crows and rooks, a magpie, 
and two jays and eleven small hawks; three of these were 
sparrow-hawks—one in full, the others in immature plumage— 
and eight kestrels. 

This, judging from the condition of the corpses—one or two 
newly killed, while the oldest were dried up to bones and 
feathers—was probably the harvest of a year or more. The 
zealous keeper had no doubt exhibited these trophies to the 
noble sportsman, his master, who probably rejoiced at the sight, 
though knowing that the kestrel is a protected species. This 
grove, its central tree decorated after the manner of a modern 
woman with wings and carcasses of birds and heads and tails of 
little beasts, was like a small transcript of any one of those vast 
woods and forests in which I had spent so many days in this 
same downland district. The curse and degradation were on it, 
and from that time the sight of it was unpleasant, even when so 
far removed as to appear nothing but a blue cloud-like mound, 
no bigger than a man’s hand, on the horizon. 

There is a something wanting in all these same great woods 
I have spoken of which spoils them for me and in some measure, 
perhaps, for those who have any feeling for Nature’s wildness in 
them. It has been to me like an oppression during my rambles, 
year after year, in such woods as Savernake, Collingbourne, 
Longleat, Cranbourne Chase, Fonthill, Great Ridge Wood, 
Bentley and Groveley Wood—all within or on the borders of 
the Wiltshire down country. This feeling or sense of something 
wanting is stronger still in districts where there are higher and 
rougher hills, a larger landscape, and a wilder nature, as in the 
Quantocks—in the great wooded slopes and summits above Over 
Stowey, for example; the loss, in fact, is everywhere in all 
woodland and incult places, but I need not go away from these 
Wiltshire woods already named. They are great enough, one 
‘would imagine, to satisfy any person’s love of wildness and 
solitude. Here you will find places in appearance like a 
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primitive forest, where the trees have grown as they would for 
generations untouched by man’s hand, and are interspersed 
with thorny thickets and wide sunny spaces, stony and barren 
or bright with flowers. Here, too, are groves of the most 
ancient oaks in the land, grey giants that might have been 
growing in the time of the Conquest, their immense horizontal 
branches rough with growth of fern and lichen; in the religious 
twilight of their shade you might spend a long summer day 
without meeting a human being or hearing any faintest sound 
of human life. A boundless contiguity of shade, such as the 
sensitive poet desired where he might spend his solitary life 
and never more have his ears pained, his soul made sick, with 
daily reports of oppression and deceit and wrong and outrage. 

To the natural man they have another call. Like the ocean 
and the desert they revive a sense and feeling of which we 
had been unconscious, but is always in us, in our very marrow; 
the sense which, as Herbert Spencer has said, comes down to 
us from our remote progenitors at a time when the principal 
activities of the race were in woods and deserts. Given the 
right conditions and it springs to renewed life; and we know 
it is this which gives to life its best savour, and not any one of 
the thousand objects which civilised dwellers in towns have 
invented as a substitute. Here we are away from it—out of 
doors, and able to shake the dust of such artificialities from our 
souls. In such moods, in these green shades, we are ready to 
echo every grateful word ever spoken of those who for a 
thousand years in a populous and industrial country, the work- 
shop of the world, have preserved for us so much of Nature’s 
freshness. Doubtless they did it for their own pleasure, but 
incidentally the good was for all. 

A young American naturalist, writing to me some time ago, 
contrasted the state of things with regard to the preservation 
of wild life in his own and this country. There, he said, the 
universal rage for destroying all the noblest and most interesting 
species, and the liberty possessed by every man and boy to go 
where he likes and do what he likes in utter disregard of penal 
laws, was everywhere producing a most deplorable effect. 
Whereas in this happier land, the great entailed estates of our 
old county families and aristocracy were like bulwarks to arrest 
the devastating and vulgarising forces, and had served to 
preserve our native fauna. 
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He spoke without sufficient knowledge, describing a condition 
of things which existed formerly, even down to about the 
thirties or forties of the nineteenth century. Then a change 
came over the spirit of the landowner’s dream; a new fashion 
in sport had arisen, and from that time onwards those who had 
been the preservers of our country’s wild life became its 
systematic destroyers. For the sake of a big head of game, a 
big shoot or two in October, the birds being mainly hand-reared 
semi-domestic pheasants driven to the guns, they decreed the 
complete extirpation of our noblest native species— 


The birds, great Nature’s happy commoners, 
That haunt in woods : 


raven and buzzard, goshawk, kite, harrier-hawks, and _ pere- 
grine. Besides these, a score of species of less size were also 
considered detrimental to the interests of the noble poultry- 
killer. Nor is this all. Incidentally the keepers, the men with 
guns in their hands who patrol the woods, have become the 
suppliers to the dealer and private collectors of every rare and 
beautiful bird they can find and kill. 

But I wish now to write only of the large species named 
above. They are not very large—they might almost be 
described as small compared with many species in other lands— 
but they were the largest known throughout the greatest portion 
of England ; they were birds that haunt in woods, and, above all, 
they were soaring birds. Seen on high in placid flight, circling 
and ascending, with the sunlight falling through the translucent 
feathers of their broad wings and tail, they looked large indeed— 
large as eagles and cranes. They were a feature in the land- 
scape which made it seem vaster and the clouds higher and the 
sky immeasurably farther away. They were something more : 
the sight of them and the sound of their shrill reiterated cries 
completed and intensified the effect of Nature’s wildness and 
majesty. 

It is the loss of these soaring species which spoils the great 
English woods for me, for I am always conscious of it: miles on 
miles of woods, now the haunt of little birds and tame pheasants 
bred and fattened for the October shoot. Also the keeper laying 
his traps for little mousing weasels, or patiently waiting to send 
a charge of shot through a rare sparrow-hawk or kestrel’s nest 
when the mother-bird comes back to warm her young. 

W. H. Hupson. 
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Tue Molawees’ ? Takeeyeh is certainly pleasantly situated. It was 
a hot day, unpleasantly dusty, yet when I entered the Takeeyeh 
I found myself in a ‘ pleasaunce’ (I do not think there is any 
other word which exactly fits it), where the ripple of water was 
music for the ear and the green of the trees and the delicate red 
of the roses rest for the eyes. There was a small summer-house 
at one end, where the Sheikh of the Molawees received me. He 
was a tall, fine-looking man, very fair for an Arab, with blue eyes, 
and wearing the peculiar dress of his order. 

The peculiarity in the appearance of the Molawees lies in 
their headdress, which is a tall, brown, conical-shaped affair— 
something after the fashion of a bishop’s mitre. As a rule they 
seem to wear a long black outer cloak, under which are the 
ordinary Arab robes. The sheikh, however, wears an outer cloak 
of light blue, and has a blue cloth twisted round the base of 
his cap. 

As we drank coffee and smoked cigarettes I engaged the 
sheikh in conversation, complimented him on the situation of 
his Takeeyeh (here was I sincere enough), said how obliged I 
was to him for permission to view the unique sight, and in 
general endeavoured to grease the wheels of conversation. 
Notwithstanding my efforts, the wheels moved but slowly, and 
it was somewhat of a relief when the sheikh rose, and, motioning 
to a darweesh who stood near, informed me that he would 
conduct me to my place. 

Leaving the summer-house, we entered a building which 
faced the entrance-gate, and were confronted by the doorkeeper, 
who signed to me to take off my boots. My guide (the 
darweesh), in compliment doubtless to my foreign nationality, 
protested against this formality. I, however, was on the side 
of the doorkeeper, for it is my opinion—and that, I think, of 
most sensible people—that either you shall keep away from 

1 Sometimes spelt ‘ Dervishes,’ but the present rendering—the one employed 


by Lane—gives the native pronunciation of the word. 
2 Sect of the whirling darweeshes. 
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Rome or, going there, do as Rome does. The middle course, by 
which the foreign traveller (endeavouring to see ‘ something of 
the East ’) refuses to leave his prejudices and customs behind 
him, and so tramples on the prejudices and customs of those 
amongst whom he thrusts himself, seems to me to be all against 
common-sense. 

Shoeless, and wearing my fez (or taboosh, whichever you 
like to call it), there was nothing to distinguish me, in the 
crowd, from any other fair-looking Turk, and so I escaped the 
annoyance and embarrassment of being pointed out and stared 
at as a Frank. In fact, I imagine that if I had been wearing 
a hat it might not have been so easy to have gained admittance. 

The place in which I found myself at first sight looked not 
unlike a prize-ring. There was a large open boarded space in the 
centre, surrounded by low wooden railings; around this railing, 
seated on the ground, were a crowd of people; up above was a 
gallery, also filled. It was to the latter that my guide took me, 
and finally found me an inconspicuous corner from which I could 
see everything. Carefully avoiding sitting in front of a devout 
Mohammedan who was praying (one should never pass close in 
front of a Moslim at prayer), I squeezed myself into my corner 
cross-legged, and prepared to be interested. 

In some time, however, nothing happened. The floor con- 
tinned empty; the crowd—of all sorts and conditions, including 
women, who had a veiled gallery to themselves, through which 
one saw vaguely their hooded forms—-waited expectantly. Con- 
tinuing my analogy of a prize-ring, and keeping my eyes on the 
empty boarded space, I could almost imagine that in a minute 
a lithe form, in a voluminous sweater, followed by two others 
bearing towels, sponges, a basin, and the other paraphernalia 
of a glove-fight, would step into the ‘ring’ and proceed to his 
corner, amid a ripple of applause. But when there was a stir, 
and a procession entered, it was of a very different nature, and 
consisted of the sheikh, followed by his darweeshes, looking not 
unimposing in their tall mitres and long black cloaks. I 
noticed among the procession a few who were not darweeshes, 
notably an old Turkish officer in his uniform.* 


1 That is to say, he was not one of the darweeshes who performed in the 
Takeeyeh, though he was probably a ‘lay-brother’ (so to speak) who pursued 
his ordinary vocation in the intervals of attending the various ceremonies of the 
sect. 
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Prayer-mats were now laid upon the ground—that of the 
sheikh being a particularly gorgeous one—and the sheikh and 
the darweeshes addressed themselves to prayer, accompanied by 
the onlookers. And so, quite unexpectedly, I found myself 
(presumably) in a Mohammedan mosque, with service taking 
place. I say ‘ unexpectedly,’ because I had no idea that any 
part of the Mohammedan ritual would be indulged in before the 
whirling began. I had learnt that the whirling darweeshes 
performed every Thursday at this time of the year (May). Now 
Friday is, as everyone knows, the Mohammedan Sunday, and 
the only authority with me on the subject of darweeshes—that 
exceptionally complete book, Lane’s ‘ Modern Egyptians ’—has 
not specifically mentioned that prayer was made beforehand. 
Indeed, if I had known that such was the case I would have 
thought it more polite to suggest my coming in after the service 
was over; however, as it was, the only thing that remained for 
me to do was to sit still. To have gone out at this stage would 
have been impossible. 

It was not, as a matter of fact, the first time that I had been 
present at a Moslim service. In a place many thousands of 
miles distant I had, some years before, gone into a mosque at 
prayer-time. But then I had gone in as an actor, dressed for the 
part, so to speak, and had gone through the service without being 
discovered by my fellow-worshippers. Lest any should suppose 
that I set myself up to be a Burton, I hasten to add that I am 
incapable of passing for any native of the East, except in a place 
—like a mosque—where the attention of the crowd is focussed 
on some subject outside them, and not on each other. Further, 
that what I did, with regard to praying in a mosque, could be 
accomplished by anyone, whatever his ignorance of Fastern 
customs, if he would but consent, as I did, to a little previous 
drilling. The sagacious reader will probably remark that mine 
was a foolish escapade, and that I deserved to have been dis- 
covered and—well, whatever would have happened on discovery. 
I may say I quite agree with him—at this distance of time. I 
can only urge in my defence youth, inexperience, and a desire 
to see for myself something about which I had only read before 
in books. 

In the present case there was no question of conforming to 
the Moslim ritual. I was there as an avowed Christian and 
Frank, and my part was to sit still—which I proceeded to do. 
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And in the event nobody seemed to give me a second thought. 
Either they looked upon me as a Moslim, unpurified for 
prayer, and merely there as a curious spectator; or as a 
Christian, under the invitation and patronage of the sheikh; 
or never noticed me at all in the press. The prayers, 
led by a little old Imam (the leader of prayer), who stood in 
front of the darweeshes, were at length finished, and the 
darweeshes prepared to acyuit themselves like men, by throwing 
off their black outer cloaks and appearing in long white skirts 
and tight-fitting white jackets. 

The ‘ ball,’ however, opened very slowly, the darweeshes 
walking staidly round in a circle, counter-clockwise. As each 
darweesh reached the prayer-mat of the sheikh he took two 
quick long steps forward, turned and bowed to the one following, 
who returned his salutation. This continued until all had given 
and received a salute, which brought the sheikh back to his 
original position in front of his prayer-mat. It seemed to me as 
if the sheikh, instead of bowing to the darweesh immediately 
behind him (as had done the others), bowed towards the mat; a 
trivial departure from the routine for which I am unable to assign 
a reason. 

In the meantime music had been playing slowly, the 
instruments consisting of a drum, a fiddle, and a pair of cymbals, 
the whole having a much more pleasant and harmonious effect 
to my ear than the ordinary Eastern music. The musie now 
stopped, the darweeshes stood still in their positions, and the 
sheikh stepped forward and uttered a short prayer or exhortation, 
his voice sounding strangely resonant through the silent, crowded 
building. Again the music began, this time to a faster beat. 
The darweeshes again began their slow procession round, but as 
each reached the sheikh, who now stood still at his prayer-mat, 
a change occurred. The sheikh bent forward and kissed the 
cap of each darweesh, which was inclined for his salute, and no 
sooner was this done than, as if moved by some sudden and 
invisible machinery, the darweesh himself spun away, whirling 
giddily around. At first his arms would be crossed on his breast, 
his hands clasping his shoulders; but as his momentum in- 
creased, as though shot out by centrifugal force his arms would 
extend themselves until they were at right-angles to his body. 
The next darweesh would go through the same slow, dignified 
approach, the same salutation from the sheikh, the same sudden 
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rotation; and the next, and the next, until the whole company 
of them, to the number of about fifteen, were whirling below me 
like so many gigantic white tops. It was a strange sight, and 
moreover a not ungraceful sight either. In fact, I have seen 
far more awkward expositions of the ‘ poetry of motion’ in a 
Western ball-room than I did that day in a darweesh Takeeyeh. 

From where I was, looking down, their whirling skirts 
prevented me seeing their feet, so that they seemed to be moved 
by some invisible power rather than by their own volition. This 
illusion was helped by the fact that they accomplished their 
whirling with great dexterity and smoothness, there being no 
up-and-down movement visible—that is, for the most part—a 
few (novices perhaps) being not so smooth in their turnings as 
the rest. There was one old man whom I watched with special 
admiration; there was no doubt about his being facile princeps 
among his companions. The way he slowed down, when the 
music ceased, in the manner of a ‘dying’ top, ending with a 
twirl of his skirts around him, was the last word (I should say) 
in the art of whirling. 

While whirling, the darweeshes did not all adopt the same 
method of holding their arms, nor indeed did any one of them 
keep to the same method the whole way through. Some held 
their arms at right-angles to their bodies, others placed them 
on their hips, others crossed them on their breasts. One whom 
I noticed particularly rested his head and long cap along his 
right arm, held at an angle of about 45 degrees up from his 
shoulder, his left arm being at right-angles from his body. 
During the whirling the little old Imam, to whom I have already 
alluded, walked in and out among the darweeshes, exercising a 
considerable amount of ingenuity in avoiding their swinging 
arms. 

After about ten minutes the music ceased, the darweeshes 
ceased spinning, coming to a standstill with their hands on their 
shoulders, their arms crossed before them; and the sheikh, 
coming out into the centre of the circle (he had not as yet taken 
part in their whirling), bowed gravely to them. The darweeshes 
returned his salutation, and took rest for a short while. Again 
the music commenced, again the darweeshes whirled in the same 
manner, and after almost the same space of time stopped, when 
once more the sheikh bowed and was bowed to. The third and 
last bout of whirling was remarkable for the fact that the sheikh 
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took part in it himself—that is, in a modified manner. He did 
not divest himself of his blue cloak, nor did he twirl on both 
feet, nor did he extend his arms fan-wise. His movements 
were more dignified, as befitting his exalted rank. He merely 
twirled slowly on one foot, holding the lappet of his cloak with 
his right hand, and letting his left hang loosely by his side. 
This last whirling must have lasted fully fifteen minutes, and 
concluded as the two others had done, with low bows on the 
part of the sheikh and darweeshes to each other. The final act 
was that by which the darweeshes kissed each other’s hands, 
running up and down the semicircle of their companions by 
turns. 

This was the end of the whirling for that day, so I made my 
way—with some little difficulty, for the crowd was large— 
outside, bade adieu to the sheikh, thanking him for his courtesy 
in letting me be present at an interesting ceremony, gave 
backshish to the darweeshes, and departed. 

Looking back on the affair, one finds in it a physical as well 
as an ethnological interest. I mean it seems extraordinary 
that men could go through three bouts of whirling, such as I 
have described, with only a short interval for rest in between— 
and that rest taken standing, not sitting down. (If the reader 
tries whirling for three minutes only he will see my meaning.) 
Moreover, I could not observe any signs of giddiness or fatigue 
amongst the darweeshes. I suppose the only explanation one 
can give is, that one can get used to anything, provided one has 


long enough apprenticeship. 
T. C. Fow1s. 


(To be concluded.) 
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On getting out of the train he felt a peculiar and _ thrilling 
emotion. Everything was so unchanged, so extraordinarily 
fresh and unchanged, and yet everything seemed so dreamlike. 
Could it actually be twenty-two years? And here it was just 
as he had left it, only somehow it was all astonishingly vivid, 
and, nevertheless, unreal, as though it had been nothing more 
than a highly coloured wax model. The September sun shone 
with a blinding glare and over the rails deep shadow and bright 
light alternated sharply. The train started forward with a 
snort, and for a few seconds he watched it receding down the 
single track, bordered by fields of sheaved corn. The steam 
hung in the air like the steam of a toy engine, and all the 
landscape lay still, brilliant, and smiling, reminding him 
oddly of the expression observable on the crimson lips of a doll. 

‘ Are ye the gentleman that wanted a machine te tak’ ye te 
Houletslaw? ’ said a voice. 

He turned round and saw before him a man dressed in an 
antiquated livery lacking the top waistcoat-button, an old silk hat 
very straight, tall, and dusty, a pair of brown trousers beginning 
to fray at the edges, and enormous black boots with square 
toes. He was fully sixty years of age, with red hair streaked 
with grey near the temples, an unshaved face covered with red 
bristles, a swollen nose, and bleary, sarcastic eyes. 

‘That’s right; are you going to drive me? ’ 

‘So it appears.’ 

‘Well, it won’t be the first time. You don’t recollect me— 
eh, Willie Simpson? But you’re just the same.’ 

‘Save us! Let’s have a gude look. I keen ye—ye’ll be 
some sort 0’ a Duncan? ’ 

‘Yes, Charlie Duncan. You used to drive us up when we 
came for the shooting.’ 

‘God bless us a’ ! That did I, and beat for ye tae. That 
was a muckle hare I kilt wi’ ma stick. I'll nae forget yon. 
Just yun bash! What a sight o’ feesants there used te be in 
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they swedes! I’m hearin’ the fairmer has the shootin’ noo. 
You and yer brithers had fine sport in they days, Mr. Chairlie. 
What wi’ feesants, patricks, blackgame, and the like—’twill be 
twenty-five year syne, I’m thinkin’. And now ye’re all scat- 
tered or deed. Sae it is, sae it is. And here tae. Ye’ll 
remember auld Scott the stationmaister? He’s awa’. It was 
peetiful to see him at the end. ‘‘ Bob,’’ says I, ‘‘ ye’re done ’’; 
says he, ‘* Wullie, Iam.’’ Andinamonth he wasdeed. He'd 
been forty year in this spot. And ye ken, Mr. Chairlie, I’m 
gettin’ an auld mon masel’ noo. Things dinna change here- 
abouts, but folk change. Ye’d be astonished. The ither day 
I was in at the King’s Airms havin’ my morning, when who 
should enter but Thomas Raeburn (ye’Jl nae ken who I mean). 

‘** Eh, Mr. Raeburn,”’ says I, ‘‘ ye mun be nigh the maist 
ancient inhabitant o’ these pairts.”’ 

‘**T think so,’’ says he, ‘‘ Wullie, I think so. I’ll be 
ninety-twa come December. I’ve outlived them a’ : man, I 
wish I was deed.”’ 

* ** Weei, it’s a great age,’’ says I, ‘‘ and ye mun ken ye’re 
outlivin’ not only the auld people, but the yung yuns tae. I was 
in the ceemetery last Sabbath, and it’s just fu’ o’ fresh graves.’’ 

***Dinna fash yersel’,’’ says Raeburn wi’ a dour look, 
“‘T’ll nae be long. Ye need na fear for that, Wullie Simpson.”’ 

‘But we mun be gettin’ along, Mr. Chairlie. Hae ye a 
bag?’ 

‘No, I’ve only come for the afternoon.’ 

‘Verra guid. Then it’ll be a case o’ waitin’ at the fairm. 
That’s a’ richt.’ 

They went out of the station together. In the quietude of 
the deserted little street the illusion of the wax model was 
impressed upon Duncan’s brain with overpowering force. A 
white dog lying on the pavement had the aspect of a china dog, 
the trees straggling down the road were glossy and stiff as the 
trees surrounding a Noah’s ark. 

‘Div ye mind the auld trap? This yun’s an improvement, 
ist no? And auld Bess tae—deed long syne. She was a 
grand yun te gae.’ 

‘ It’s a long time ago,’ said Duncan slowly, getting into the 
dogeart and looking round him with attention. ‘ What a crush 
it was with the guns and the spaniel and us four. I 
24—2 
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remember that shop. That’s where we used to buy cakes. I 
suppose old Sinclair’s dead? ’ 

‘This ten year. His son’s there noo. He was a wee 
callant when you were here last. Time’s aye on the run, as 
ye might say.’ 

‘So lots of people have been dying off?’ 

‘That they have. But then they’re always bein’ born tae. 
There’s a new schule and a new ceemetery—maist a’ that’s new 
in this place.’ 

‘Ah! Take the high road, Simpson—you know, across the 
moor.’ 

‘I wull, sir. Come along, young Bess; gee up, my bonny 
girl.’ 

They rattled down the street. The china dog glanced up 
and winked with sleepy cunning; a smell of hot bread floated 
out from the baker’s shop. 

‘No like Lunnon, I’m thinkin’,’ said the driver, turning 
to him with a grin which showed his open mouth full of cavities 
and yellow teeth; ‘ Mr. Chairlie, sir, it’s a queer thing te see ye 
sittin’ there after all they years.’ 

‘ And I feel queer, Simpson. It’s twenty-two years since 
you drove me last. It seems like yesterday.’ 

They continued to progress for several miles without ex- 
changing further words. The street was soon left behind, and 
they began to enter a deserted, rolling country. On the horizon 
were rounded hills, topped by cairns, by stunted firs, by the 
open moors. Clumps of beech and young larch grew by the 
roadside, and occasionally across a field there would stand out 
a thick black wood of pine, assuming the clear-cut shape of 
a gigantic serpent. And above it would be seen the white 
wings of wood-pigeons glinting in the sun as they wheeled over 
the topmost trees. Behind the grey stone dykes, the fields of 
rough tufted grass, the wastes of moorland heather stretched 
away with long undulations like silent, arrested waves. The 
Cheviot sheep raised their heads and stared at the travellers; 
the shrill whistle of curlews, resounding from afar, seemed to 
sweep across the air, and, echoing faintly, to die away in the 
recesses of the Lammermuirs. A few rooks flew lazily over- 
head, now and then a rabbit lying in the bracken on either 
side the road would jump up and scurry across the track. And 
everywhere there was the stillness of an inviolable rest, the kind 
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of untameable stillness of a primeval and changeless existence. 
And over all there was the glamour of something remembered 
from long ago, from the age of boyhood, from the hour of 
romance—that something which is full of sadness and joy, the 
strange and familiar past, the past crowded with life and with 
death. 

‘ Whaups and sheep—that’s about a’ ye meet wi’ here,’ ex- 
claimed Simpson all at once, ‘from year end te year end— 
whaups and sheep.’ 

Duncan did not reply. His mind was travelling back into 
the dimness where he saw in a remote mist all the people he 
had loved—saw them cloudily, like dreamers overshadowed by 
the night of time. And in his ears the curlews’ cry sounded 
mournful, woke within him all sorts of memories, seemed like 
a fleeting sound out of the forgotten hours; and in his nostrils 
the fresh smell of the Border country, of the wide moors, gave 
him a quick pang, brought back to him in a flash the image of 
faces, the recollection of boyish adventures, the life of flown 
years. 

‘My God, twenty-two years! ’ he muttered to himself. 

He glanced up and saw that Simpson was examining him 
with his bleary and sarcastic eyes. 

‘“Mony a time when I’ve been here wi’ ither folk have I 
thocht to mysel’ ‘‘ These days are no’ like the auld yuns.’’ An’ 
the more ye live the more ye look back, and the harder ’tis te 
believe it’s a’ fleein’ awa’,’ said the old man. 

Duncan nodded to him. 

‘You remember my brothers well? ’ 

‘Aye. ‘Tis bitter te think o’t. They were fine young 
men.’ 

‘ How impossible to believe they can be dead! It comes over 
me here.’ 

‘ Sae it is, sae it is.’ 

‘ Hulloa, there are the cross-roads! We'll be at the farm 
by half-past four. I suppose we ought to start back about eight 
to catch the last train. Is the corn all cut, do you know? ’ 

‘The hairst’s airly this season. Ye’ll find it a’ in stooks. 
It’s a verra short veesit ye’re makin’. Dis the fairmer 
expec’ ye?’ 

‘I wrote. I only want to take a walk round.’ 

‘ He’s a nice mon, is the fairmer. Maybe ye’ll gang ben 
wi’ him and hae a cup o’ tay afore ye tak’ yer stroll. Eh, Mr. 
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Chairlie, yonder’s the furst gate. Ye'll no objec’ to gettin’ 
oot as ye used te?’ 

‘No, no. There were four gates. They’re all there still? ’ 

‘Ye’re richt; they are. It’s a bad spot te get at. But 
what can ye dae when ye’ve got te travel through yun fairm 
te reach anither? They cairt-tracks are verra rough in the 
winter. Ye’ll mind some deep ruts yersel’? Doon ye get, sir.’ 

Duncan jumped to the ground and opened a white gate 
leading on to a level, weedy, fenceless track which sheered off 
at right-angles from the highway. On each side of it were 
great fields of coarse heathery grass on which sheep were crop- 
ping. In a minute or two he had to dismount again to open 
another white gate that stood between stone dykes marking the 
junction of that field with a second. This was repeated 
four times in all over the distance of about a mile. 
As they passed through the fourth gate the buildings of 
Houletslaw were visible on the rise of a little hill about three 
hundred yards farther on. The afternoon glow was just be- 
ginning to fall upon the land; a singular repose seemed to be 
stealing upon the old farm, upon the outstretched moors, upon 
the dense black woods. 

‘Yonder’s the fairmer,’ shouted Simpson. The figure of a 
tall man stood by the door of the dwelling-house; he was look- 
ing towards them with his hand shading his eyes. 

‘It’s him sure enough,’ he continued, waving his arm; ‘I 
ken him weel.’ 

At the door of the house the farmer welcomed Duncan 
civilly. He was a man of about fifty-five, with grizzled hair, 
grey eyes with heavy beetling eyebrows, high cheek- 
bones, and a hearty complexion. He ushered him into the 
kitchen, where tea was being laid by his niece, a slim girl of 
-eighteen, who was piling on the table an inordinate amount of 
food in the shape of scones, cake, butter, and honey. Two 
sheep-dogs dozed in a corner, every now and then winking 
their eyes and twitching. A few hams hung from hooks in the 
ceiling, and on the walls were three oleographs, a calendar sur- 
mounted by the picture of a mincing damsel, and a decorated 
diploma in a frame. The window was open and a smell of 
phlox from the little enclosed garden pervaded the room. A 
bed let into the wall opposite was covered by a patchwork quilt 
which would have rivalled successfully Joseph’s coat of many 
colours, and on the top of a mahogany chest of drawers were 
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various photographs of faded people in incredibly stiff attitudes, 
and a stuffed blackcock in a glass case. 

A wood fire burnt in the grate. The kettle was singing. 
The young girl made continual journeys between the cupboard 
and the table, obviously more to hide her confusion than because 
it was necessary. She kept frowning to herself and tossing 
her head with nervous, petulant gestures. A beam of light fell 
into the room, and in its slant there appeared millions of dust 
particles. On the pane a dying wasp endeavoured ceaselessly to 
crawl upwards only to fall each time to the foot with an angry 
buzz. In a few minutes the farmer, who had left Duncan in 
order to help Simpson with the horse, re-entered. The girl 
infused the tea in a brown earthenware teapot, and they ail 
three sat down at the table. 

‘ Ye’ll no find mony changes, Mr. Duncan,’ said the farmer ; 
* fairming just goes on the same. Not but what new faces must 
seem strange to ye.’ 

‘ Yes, that makes everything different in a way. Let me 
think, Mr. Fergusson—how long is it since you came? ’ 

*‘ Nineteen years, sir.’ 

‘ As long as that! I actually haven’t been here for twenty- 
two years. My brothers and I often stayed for the shooting, 
and before we were old enough for that, too; so you can 
understand it’s got a great many ties for me. That’s why I 
wanted just to take a walk round.’ 

‘ Verra welcome, I’m sure.’ 

‘I could go all over it blindfolded—every shed, every field, 
every wood.’ 

‘ Verra welcome, I’m sure,’ muttered the farmer once more, 
shuffling with his feet. 

‘Thank you very much indeed,’ said Duncan, rising. ‘ It 
gets dark so soon; perhaps I’d better , and he walked to 
the door without finishing his sentence. 

‘It’s awfully hard to get away from people like that,’ he 
thought ; ‘ was it well done? ’ 

As he passed the window he glanced in. Fergusson was 
gazing at his plate with bowed head; the large hazel eyes of 
the young girl were fixed upon the door with an expression of 
wonder. Duncan hurried on towards the farm buildings. 

In the courtyard, hemmed in on three sides by byres, stables, 
and granaries, nothing had altered. There before him was the 
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shed without a front wall, stored with ploughs, harrows, and 
miscellaneous pieces of iron, looking exactly as it had always 
looked ; the same swallows apparently were still sweeping in and 
out of it, the same sunlight fell upon the same cobwebs, the 
same cock strutted amongst the same hens. And in the air 
there was the same faint, sweet smell, a mixture of cattle and 
oileake. At his back the doors of the empty byres stood 
ajar, and he could see the troughs for mash, the mangers for 
fodder, some slabs of coarse salt, a rusty pitchfork, the 
water-tap that still seemed to leak, a turnip-slicing machine, and 
the dirty whitewashed walls, quite dark by contrast to the light 
without. And in the far corner there were the same old steps 
leading to the loft where the ridged oileake used to be stored 
(and probably was still), having on one side of it a small heap 
of bran, and facing it a large pile of oats. 

If you went up there very softly and opened the trap-door 
inch by inch you could often catch sight of a mouse, and you 
could almost always hear one rustling behind the oileake when 
you began to shift it ever so little. There used to be a pulley 
attached to the window for hauling things up. Sometimes they 
would even store a little hay there, if it was to be eaten at once. 
But that wasn’t often. It was generally all kept in the great 
hay-barn behind, where it could get properly ventilated. Occa- 
sionally, too, they would have a few sacks of Indian corn and 
other rare things. You could never be quite certain what you 
would find. That’s what made it so exciting. The hours that 
he had spent up there, when he was quite a small boy, the 
silent hours when he had lain on his stomach staring out of 
the window or letting the oats run through his fingers—these 
hours full of dreams and happiness—how queer it was to re- 
member them! There was no quiet like the quiet of a loft on 
a summer afternoon. A few flies droned sleepily, mice squeaked 
at intervals; but all this only made it more profound. Open- 
ing the window, which swung outwards level with the floor, he 
could hear the sparrows fighting in the ivy of the ruined keep, 
the old Border keep of Houletslaw. And the sun would begin 
to creep steadily downwards over the moors, a cock would 
crow loudly, a horse would shift uneasily in its stall. And soon 
he would begin to feel hungry, and, shaking the tell-tale dust 
from his clothes, he would go noiselessly down the steps. In 
the house he would meet his two brothers who had been spend- 
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ing the afternoon guddling for trout in the burn. After tea they 
would all go out together. That was long before shooting days 
—thirty years ago at least. 

‘No, I won’t go up and see,’ he said hurriedly to himself, 
turning round and leaving the byre. 

He was conscious of something very like a lump in his 
throat. How time passed away! ‘Thirty years—all gone, 
nothing but memories! And in the ivied tower he heard the 
sparrows chattering just as angrily as of old. Everywhere the 
glow of the afternoon had become richer, had become more full 
of an ineffable peace. Away beneath him on his left a field of 
cut corn glittered like yellow gold against the carved outline of 
a wood, all the moors flushed purple, all the sky was like a 
tinted shell. 

Moving a few yards farther on, Duncan reached the stables 
and halted. Three cart-horses stood in a row, andin a 
fourth stall young Bess was munching hay. Simpson sat 
on a large box stroking a cat with green eyes, and smoking 
contemplatively. He had taken off his hat from his head and 
his waistcoat was unbuttoned. He had the semblance of an 
amiable satyr, trying to recall the triumphs of a vanished era. 
He got up when he saw Duncan and, removing his clay pipe, 
observed, ‘So ye’ve had yer tay, Mr. Chairlie; I was just 
thinkin’ about yon hare I basht wi’ ma stick—-aye, and yun 
thing and anither. Maybe, I’ll gang ben noo and get a drap 
masel’.’ 

‘You should. Don’t forget to have her ready in good 
time,’ and, withdrawing his head from the doorway, Duncan 
walked off. 

There was a well-worn path that led between two rows of 
fields to the farthest boundaries of the property. Duncan 
followed this for half a mile, turned into a field that skirted 
a fir-wood, pursued it up along the dyke-side till the wood 
ended, then struck out for the upland grass bordering the 
actual moors. A slow incline brought him in twenty minutes 
to the eastern march. Glancing round he saw the farm 
spreading downwards in front of him. The burn, running along 
the foot, sparkled where it caught the sun, and a pane of glass 
in an attic window of the huddled farm buildings gleamed 
like a flame. He did not stop here, but walked along by the 
dividing wall, which circled forwards in a regular sweep. 
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Suddenly in the long bent he put up a hare that raced at top 
speed across the field. 

‘ We always found them here,’ he said to himself, drawing up 
and trying to trace its course: ‘ greyhens, too; nearly always 
a hare and a greyhen.’ 

After proceeding for another ten minutes he reached a spot 
where a little three-cornered larch-wood of perhaps half an acre 
formed on its longest side the continuation of the boundary. 
He climbed over the paling, and began to pick his way 
gingerly through it. | Underfoot were tufts of heather and 
grass, and patches of thick moss. At the end of this little 
wood two dykes met, the boundary dyke being joined at right- 
angles by one which denoted the limit of that field and of the 
wood. The new field was not grass at all. He could see 
through the trees that it was full of sheaves of corn. Coming 
very gently up to the dyke in a stooping position, he slowly 
raised his head and peered over. In the middle of the 
field several blackcock were feeding, some on the ground, 
some perched on the top of the sheaves; and a short way 
along by the edge of the wood a cock-pheasant was pecking 
vigorously at the ears of corn. He sat down, and, placing his 
back against the wall, looked through the plantation, where the 
sunlight was falling between the larch-trees and casting the 
shadow of their trunks upon the sward. 

A flood of memories, more vital, more lifelike than any 
previous ones, rushed into his mind. On what innumerable 
occasions had they all three crouched behind this very wall, 
hardly daring to breathe, hoping almost against hope that the 
blackcock would wander within range! One, with a warning 
finger in the air, would peep through a crevice of the wall, or, 
raising himself with infinite care, would take in all the field 
with a swift and penetrating glance. And, crawling towards one 
another on hands and knees, they would concoct plans for cir- 
cumventing these wily birds. Two would slither over the dyke 
inside the wood, and, creeping along it on the moor-side (which 
did not belong to them—but that was no matter), would take up 
positions at the top of the field. After a few minutes the third 
would get up boldly and begin to walk across the stubble. For 
him there was the chance of a covey of partridges or a stray 
pheasant (if if was an October harvest), for them the rush 
of blackgame, often out of range, always utterly exciting. 
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Or sometimes they would come there (it was oats about 
every other year) quite early in the afternoon, and set to 
work to build three little shelters of stooks, two near the moor 
at different corners, one right in the middle of the field; and, 
when they were finished, lie, one in each of them, with loaded 
guns ready against the twilight when the blackcock would fly 
in to feed. The plaintive chirrup of partridges running about 
the stubble would be heard before long, a pheasant would call 
from the wood and be answered from far away, and all at once 
he would call again, close at hand, in the field. But not one 
of the three would make the least stir. They waited on and 
on for the most cunning and fleet of birds, for the cautious 
blackcocks with their fan-tails, for the birds who do not know 
what it is to feel safe, who are always expecting a trap, who 
are off like the wind at the slightest suggestion of anything 
unusual, And as the boys were just beginning to nod in the 
drowsy warmth, almost without a sound the birds would be in 
the field, a dozen of them with their beady and restless eyes, 
their eyes full of suspicion and fear. And he in the centre of 
the ground would laboriously lift his gun, would draw a line 
on a great fat bird; and suddenly a bang, another bang, as the 
flock rose, and four more bangs as they flew back over the wall 
with a mighty whirr. Then there would be shoutings of joy 
over the field. Perhaps four blackcock, warm but stone-dead, 
would be picked up. (It was fine shooting to get four—they 
had done it on several occasions.) Then they would be laid 
out in a row, their tails examined, their various points dilated 
upon. And the story of each shot would be recounted, and the 
shooters would live again through the minutes of watching and 
suspense. And as they stood there amidst the ruddy corn, the 
short twilight would overtake them, a chill would freshen 
the air, and on the moors the grouse would start calling to one 
another. ‘ Come back, come back, come back,’ they seemed to say. 
Gathering up the birds, the boys would make their way down 
to the farm. Crying at the kitchen-door that they were ready 
for supper, they would pass on with the blackcock to the loft 
where they stored the game as they shot it from day to day 
(their shooting visits never lasted more than four days). It was 
the loft above the open shed where the ploughs were kept. 
Before they mounted they would light an old lantern 
that hung below, and then. one of them holding it above his 
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head, they would all three ascend the narrow, creaking steps. 
When they reached the loft the lantern would be placed on 
the floor, and they would gaze with ever-renewed pride 
upon the rows of dead game. It was a gruesome sight. 
Hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, blackgame, perhaps a 
few wood-pigeons, a snipe, a woodcock, a grouse, hanging in 
two long rows from the grimy beam, hanging head downwards 
with clotted blood in their mouths and beaks, hanging stiffly 
with closed eyes or glassy eyes, hanging there still and uncon- 
cerned, with the smell of dead game growing slightly from 
day to day. But the three brothers would consider them with 
an air of possession, and would string up with delight the new 
victims by their side. On the floor, underneath many a beak 
or mouth, a little pool of blood had congealed and blackened. 
No one regarded such a trifle. One of them would take up the 
lantern again, and they would all go down, locking the door 
behind them. They would blow out the lamp, fix it up on its 
peg, and hurry back to the house. 

In the sitting-room a large fire would be burning, and the 
spreading of the table would be in progress. It was conducted 
by the daughter of the house, a girl between twenty and thirty, 
very handsome, with auburn hair and pink-red skin. This was 
Jinnie, whom they had known all their lives. 

Mrs. Oliver, her mother, hardly ever left the kitchen. She 
was a woman of over fifty, very fat and rheumatic, with 
sad eyes, small nervous hands, and a dry sense of humour. 
When she did leave the house it was only to walk down her 
garden-path with a stick in each hand. Generally she sat in a 
huge armchair by the fire, knitting or reading. She was an 
omnivorous reader, with a decided preference for tales of ad- 
venture. But stories with murder in them were her chief 
pleasure: murder, blood, deaths, detectives, and crimes of all 
descriptions—of these she never seemed to weary. Perhaps it 
distracted her mind from the monotony of her own life, for, in 
herself, she was the most guileless of people. Not that she did 
not have her full share of Border shrewdness. She schemed 
for her family. Her one mortal fear was that the ‘ laird ’ would 
dismiss her husband for drunkenness (for he was only the bailiff 
of the boys’ father). For she knew that the ‘laird ’ had made 
it a rule that the first sign of drunkenness in any of his men 
should mean instant dismissal. The stories she would invent 
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about Oliver (who could never resist the temptation of market 
days) for the boys were elaborate and pathetically obvious. 
They always listened with set faces, nodding their heads. 
But when they went to say good-bye on the last day, Mrs. 
Oliver would invariably throw her strategy to the winds and 
whisper to them, ‘ Dinna tell the laird; ye’ll no tell the laird, 
wull ye?’ And she would look at them with her eyes full of 
suffering and care. 

‘ Not a word, Mrs. Oliver,’ they would manage to stammer, 
leaving the room as quietly as they could. Outside, old Oliver 
would meet them to help them in with the game, and see them 
start. He never asked for a favour, but it was easy to catch 
what was passing in his mind. They understood perfectly. 
They used to reassure him by saying that they hoped he would 
have as many birds to show them next year, or that he must 
not forget to put food down for the pheasants, or something 
after that kind. And the amusing part of the whole business 
was that the ‘ laird’ knew perfectly well that Oliver drank, 
but, being human, had made an exception in his case, never 
even alluding to it directly. The sight of the wife’s face had 
conquered him once and for all. And thus they had gone on 
for fhe last twenty years or so. At that time Oliver was nearing 
sixty—a hard, bitter man, full of pride and sarcasm, but a 
splendid worker, and very kind to his beasts. As they drove 
away from the farm they would see Mrs. Oliver by the door 
leaning on the arm of Jinnie, and in front of them old Oliver 
staring grimly after the carriage. Presently, turning round, he 
would re-enter the house at the heels of his wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Oliver was almost beloved by the three boys. Some- 
times they would sit with her for hours at a time, discussing 
life in general. About most things she had very definite 
opinions—especially, perhaps, about her own sex. Women’s 
Rights seemed to her the most abject of rubbish. Such ideas 
were summed up as ‘ a’ haverin’—TI canna’ be fashed wi’ they.’ 
Her nature was too firmly rooted in the essentials of life to 
allow her to see motives, unconnected apparently with the 
ancient, universal laws. But for Oliver and Jinnie she had the 
most tender affection. It was quite obvious even to the boys 
that she still thought she was protecting them from the evils 
of the world. She died when she was fifty-six from a cancer 
in the breast that must have cost her frightful pain. 
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Oliver was breaking up then, too. He was an oldish man, 
worn out by work and drink. This blow made life intoler- 
able to him. He gave up his position at the farm, and, with 
Jinnie, went to live near Edinburgh on a small pension allowed 
him by the ‘laird.’ In six months he was dead. He had 
become very morose and savage, and drank more than ever. 
His death was not unexpected. Shortly afterwards Jinnie 
married a baker in Dalkeith. Nothing had been heard of her 
since, for the next year the farm had been sold and the ‘ laird ’ 
and his family had gone away to London. 

In the old days, it was Jinnie who did all the house-work. 
She was invariably full of good spirits and repartee. (All the 
same she had refused a neighbouring farmer because she would 
not leave her mother.) They used to have fine jokes with her 
when she was laying the supper. She chaffed them about what 
they had shot, and what they had failed to shoot, about their 
laziness in getting up in the morning, about their supposed 
farm knowledge. And, in turn, they chaffed her about her 
cooking (which was extremely good, as she was quite aware), 
and about her ‘ young men’ (she had none now). And while 
she laid the table they would sprawl on the horsehair sofa 
and before the fire, taking off their boots, warming their hands, 
cleaning their guns. A vast dish of floury three-cornered 
scones would come in, a teapot covered by a worked cosy, fresh 
salted butter, cream, a loaf of bread, jam, marmalade, and, last 
of all, a colossal plate of bacon and eggs, steaming hot. And 
all the time there would be a continual rattle of talk, the doings 
of to-day, the plans for to-morrow, snatches of song, peals of 
boisterous laughter. Then Jinnie would finally shut the door 
on them and they would set to. They left as little as they 
possibly could. Afterwards they used generally to read for a 
short while, and then, beginning to yawn, one of them would 
light a candle and they would stumble upstairs to bed. 

Or occasionally they would put on their boots again and go 
outside for a short walk. It was very weird in the solemn 
night to stand by a gate and listen to the cries of birds. Far 
away in a wood a pheasant would crow, and from all sides other 
pheasants would answer; and they would hear the ‘ cheeping ’ 
of a covey of partridges which had got separated during the 
firing and were trying to find one another again; and on the 
moor the grouse would call and call, a wild, musical sound. 
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echoing over the soft outline of the sleeping hill. And some- 
times in a tree just above their heads an owl would give three 
hoots and be silent, or in the distance a fox would yelp and all 
would settle down again. The moon, climbing above the wood, 
appeared large and yellow; a few stars gleamed ineffectively 
within the deep recesses of the night; bats flitted to and fro 
with noiseless wings. And all round them a breathing life 
seemed calmly resting after a day of labour. They would turn 
homewards, sleepy and full of exquisite bliss. 

They occupied one room, which contained two box beds let 
into the wall, just like the bed in the kitchen. The two 
younger had to sleep together. Each declared that the other 
succeeded in getting all the clothes. But the three of them 
slept like tops. Jinnie’s chaff about their incapacity for early 
rising had a good deal of truth in it. They certainly made a 
great many plans, but then it was impossible to have conceived 
that bed could be so comfortable. The cold breath of the morn- 
ing blowing straight off the moors would wake them, and they 
would lie looking out over the valley with a feeling of delicious 
ease. A sea of mist undulated over the fields below. It gave 
them a strange sensation of floating in thé air. The force of the 
sun drove it slowly upwards till it melted away in wisps of 
smoke, and the pine-woods, covered with shiny dew, appeared 
like ghosts roused from the dead. They would draw the blankets 
closer to them and sink back on the pillows and sleep till half- 
past seven. If only they could have risen while if was yet 
dark and taken up their position amongst the stooks!—there was 
no time liké the dawn for blackcock. Once or twice the eldest 
brother did issue out while the other two slept, and, returning 
in a couple of hours, woke them both by rubbing an old black- 
cock against their noses. But was it worth while? They 
could never solve that, for the simple reason that it always 
seemed so the night before, but never by any possible chance 
on the very morning. It was sheer strength of will that enabled 
Geoff to conquer on these few occasions. As a rule they kicked 
one another out of bed when they absolutely had to get up. In 
the middle of the room they used to place a battered tin bath 
and splash about in it one after the other. For at seven Jinnie 
dragged upstairs a can of ice-cold water and banged at 
the door. 
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‘Seven o’clock,’ she would say; ‘here’s your water; I’m 
going to begin to cook.’ 

After breakfast they had some spare time, because they 
never started shooting till about ten. They would wander 
round the farm, talk to the Irishmen who had come to 
help with the harvest, look in at the byres, have another peep 
at the hanging game. And sometimes they would stroll down 
to the burn that wound through the valley. Long dry grass, 
growing on either side, trailed above the water, which 
ran, with its clear tinkle, over a bed of pebbles and boulders. 
Little brown trout glided like quick shadows under the over- 
hanging banks; now and then a water-rat would swim across, 
leaving for the fraction of a second a wake of transverse ripples. 
And momentarily the sun mounted higher, the filaments, spread 
over the blades of grass, ceased to glitter with frosty dew, a 
misty steam rose from the drying earth. Then they would go 
back to the house, and, unloosing their spaniel Peter, they would 
handle their guns and set forth. 

They divided the five-hundred-acre farm into four divisions ; 
and on each day of their visit they knew exactly what was to 
be shot over. For a few of the big woods they used to get 
Oliver, the ploughman, and the Irishmen (if they were there) 
to beat for them, but mostly they liked to do everything them- 
selves. There was a subtle satisfaction in that—a sort of 
variation of the satisfaction they felt in shooting over their own 
ground in preference to the ground of others. 

And so each visit would begin and come to an end—four 
days without a flaw, four days full of a strange and romantic 
joy, passing swiftly away as dreams pass away, and, like dreams, 
leaving behind them a rare and inexplicable flavour. 

And as Charlie Duncan sat there looking down the larch- 
wood, filled with slanting rays, it was such remembrances, 
such glimpses, that came crowding back into his brain, came 
rushing like a torrent of broken waters, the remembrances 
radiant and strong, with their halo of poignancy and regret. 

‘I wonder what’s happened to Jinnie? ’ he thought, seeing 
her in his mind’s eye still as a young woman with her rich 
complexion and auburn hair. ‘ Perhaps she’s got married 
children by now; perhaps she’s dead, too. Everyone seems to 
be dead except Simpson. He’ll die soon, I suppose. How 
can it be true about Geoff and old Joe? How can it have 
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happened? Why should I be robbed like this? It was so 
genuine, all that. If only I could wake up from my nightmare, 
wake up from it and find them! In the wood—so often—in 
amongst the trees—‘‘ Who’s that? Joe! Joe! are you there? 
Geoff! Come on, you lazy dogs! Don’t you hear? Come 
on.”’’ 

The wood had grown much darker—it seemed to him, 
abruptly. And, in its depths, vague sinuous forms appeared 
to flit about in a grave silence, like ghosts haunting the places 
of their desire, like memories roused from the coma of 
their long oblivion. And suddenly Duncan trembled violently 
and crouched down closer to the wall. The quiet of a 
summer evening, advancing into a night of stars, surrounded 
him with its grey and dwindling dusk. He did not dare to 
move. He knew that behind him, across the field, his two 
brothers were advancing between the stooks of corn. 
Mysteriously, without a sound, they were approaching ; the dead 
brothers whom he loved—and all at once, feared beyond words— 
the brothers risen out of the sleep which should have no 
awakening. What would they look like? How frightful! 
Horrible phantoms! ‘ Dead, dead, dead,’ he kept murmuring to 
himself. What did they want with him? They must be quite 
close—quite close ! 

He could bear it no longer, but, springing to his feet, turned 
towards the field and shouted, ‘ Keep off there; don’t come 
near me.’ 

Under the mild twilight the field lay calm and empty save 
for the stooks. There was a frightened whirr of wings, and 
that was all. The enfolding light wrapped everything in a 
universal sombre tint; the sun had disappeared long since 
below the horizon. For a moment he stood there staring round 
him. And in that moment the illusion faded away from his 
brain. Leaning his head against the wall, he burst into tears 
of agony. 

‘ Forgive me, my brothers,’ he prayed, ‘ forgive me, forgive 
me, my dear old fellows, forgive me.’ 

Nothing resounded but a faint sighing within the wood, a 
sighing as of regret for what is past and can never return. 
An immense loneliness surged up within his heart. He seemed 
to be tasting the bitter dregs out of a cup of wine that has all 
been drunk. 
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‘It is you who are fortunate,’ he said aloud, ‘ you who are 
the lucky ones.’ 

And, brushing the twigs from his coat, he clambered over 
the wall and gradually made his way homewards across the 
fields. Beneath him a candle-light shone in a window of the 
farm—shone dimly in the wide and deceptive afterglow, seemed 
like an early star hanging low upon the southern horizon. He 
stepped towards it over the dark grass. He experienced a 
feeling of fatigue and weariness which appeared to pass up 
from his body into his brain. 

‘ How unstrung I am!’ he thought. ‘I must never come 
here any more; no, never again,’ and he began to run down- 
hill as though to escape from the bonds of his remembrance. 

As he neared the farm he stopped running, wiped his fore- 
head, and strode slowly on in the direction of the light. The 
voices of Simpson and Fergusson talking in measured tones 
were wafted to him whilst he was still some distance off. 

© Whisht, I hear him,’ said the former—‘ listen! ’ 

‘’*Tis some one walkin’,’ answered the latter; ‘ it’ll be him 
true enough.’ 

As he rounded the bend of the road, Duncan saw both men 
standing by the dogcart, which was drawn up outside the door. 

‘ Aye, Mr. Chairlie, sir, it’s time we were gone,’ Simpson 
called out. 

‘I’m ready,’ he replied; and, approaching the farmer, he 
held out his hand and said to him, ‘ Well, good-bye, and very 
many thanks to you; I shall not trouble you any more. I have 
done what I wanted.’ 

In another minute they were driving away. 
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SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
MORE PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 


BY HENRY LUCY. 
Vil. 


*‘ LABBY.’ 


As far as I know or have heard, Henry Labouchere, having once 
settled down to self-decreed exile in Florence, never revisited 
either the House of Commons or the Reform Club. Both were 
dear to him; in both he held a unique position; in both his 
favourite resort was the smoking-room. When he seated 
himself and lit a fresh cigarette, a group quickly gathered round 
listening with delight to his piquant stories, his shrewd 
commentary on current affairs and men who meddled in them. 

After the disruption of the Liberal party, there were by 
chance two conversational groups to be found gathered in the 
smoking-room of the Reform Club after luncheon. Labby was 
the centre of one; John Bright presided over quite another. 
They had this characteristic in common—both discussed old 
political friends with freedom not untinged with bitterness. 
For Labby it was as impossible to keep Mr. Chamberlain out 
of the range of his thought as it was for Mr. Dick to exclude 
reference to the head of Charles I. when drafting his Memorial. 
Having, not without pathetic struggle, broken the spell of 
admiring affectionate friendship that for a quarter of a century 
bound him to Gladstone, Bright grew accustomed to pour upon 
his head the contumely and scorn in earlier days reserved for 
the Peerage and the Bench of Bishops. 

It was a curious and significant thing that, just before his 
last illness, Bright bent his clear mind and supreme capacity 
to almost exclusive study of the nonsense one Donnelly put 
forth on the subject of the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
During his last appearances at the Reform Club he talked 
hardly anything but cryptogram, and was just as scornfully 
angry with deluded people who believe that Shakespeare wrote 
‘Othello,’ as he was with those who, in respect of Irish affairs, 
hold the doctrine that ‘ Force is no remedy.’ 

25—2 
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In his House of Commons work, Labby from time to time 
closely associated himself with a chosen comrade. . The first, 
for some years the most cherished, was Mr. Chamberlain. 
Up to the end of the Session of 1885 the two were inseparable. 
They lived together on terms of unreserved intimacy, spending 
their days and nights in plots devised in the highest interests 
of the State. John Morley was another confidant, though wide 
divergence of character precluded the intimacy existing in the 
case of Mr. Chamberlain. This was most nearly realised when 
Sir Charles Dilke returned to the House. Labouchere from 
the first heartily held out to an old friend the right hand of 
fellowship. 

It was in the Parliament of 1885-92 that ‘ the Christian 
member for Northampton,’ as Labby called himself by way 
of distinction from his colleague Bradlaugh, won his way to a 
position that, in the opinion of the House, justified expectation 
of his being included in the next Liberal Ministry. That 
Gladstone’s intention to justify this expectation was on personal 
grounds overruled by a higher power was the beginning of the 
end that closed in the villa at Florence. Disappointment was 
not displayed in immediate withdrawal from Parliamentary 
life or even in marked limitation of attendance. This halting 
by the way was largely due to the interest excited in his mind 
by the Boer war. Regardless of the tone of opinion out of 
doors, which whilst the campaign was drawing to a close 
triumphantly reinstated Mr. Balfour and his colleagues in power 
at what came to be known as the Khaki Election, Labby, in 
season and out, lifted up his voice against a business in the 
initiation and direction of which he recognised the strong hand 
of an old friend and companion dear. 

I well remember the shout of laughter that rang through 
the House when, at the time Redvers Buller had set out for 
the scene of war with the assurance that he would be in Pretoria 
by Christmas, Labby, looking ahead, declared that the war 
would cost the country a hundred millions sterling. He spoke 
in debate in Committee of Ways and Means when the Govern- 
ment asked for a vote of ten millions, assuring the Committee 
that it was a liberal estimate designed to cover all contingencies. 
Two and a half years later a paper was issued setting forth 
the accrued and estimated cost of the war up to the end of the 
financial year, March 81, 1908. It was a trifle under 228 millions. 
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Labby brought me in the Lobby a copy of the paper just 
placed in the Vote Office. 

‘TI have’ (he said) ‘ been looking up my speech delivered 
in the War Session summoned in October 1899 by way of 
retort to Kruger’s ultimatum. You remember how they jeered 
at me when I said the war would cost not ten millions, but a 
hundred millions? If on the walls of the House an invisible 
hand had written 222,974,000/. a silence would have fallen on 
the laughing throng as tragic as that which fell on the revelry 
of Belshazzar’s feast.’ 

In 1886 Labby was at the height of his vigour, in the fuil 
flush of his political activity. A militant Radical, he was 
personally on friendly terms with the principal men of all 
sections. Lord Randolph Churchill and his colleagues of the 
Fourth Party were confidential friends, equally with Parnell 
and his lieutenants. On the eve of Christmas 1886 the country 
was amazed at announcement that Lord Randolph, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons, had 
resigned. Labouchere wrote : 

The Reform Club: December 23, 1886. 

My pear Lvucy,—This is the situation. On Saturday 
Randolph and Chamberlain dined together. On Sunday R. 
had no intention to resign, altho’ he thought that there might 
be a row ultimately about the Local Government Bill. Then 
came the Estimates. Salisbury definitely refused to have them 
cut down. On Wednesday Randolph wrote to Salisbury to 
resign in a huff. Salisbury told no one, and his wife and the 
Duchess of Marlborough (who was at Hatfield) saw it in the 
paper the next morning. 

R. wrote to me yesterday. He says generally that the Govt. 
was ultra Tory, and that he thought, as he was C. of the E., it 
was a good opportunity to slip out on the Estimates. I know him 
well. It was all huff. Probably he had told Chamberlain that 
he was going to have his way on these estimates. 

This morning I saw Arnold Morley and Schnadhorst. They 
both insist that Chamberlain is climbing down. He is not. 
If you read his speech you will see that it is a mere attempt to 
cajole instead of to bully. The basis is the same. A large land 
bill, & Local Govt. He knows if these were passed, that 
Home Rule would never be passed. It is true that many of his 
friends thought he went too far in his telegram, so he is seeking 
to put salt on their tails as well as on ours. We have to 
knock it into the heads of our masses that Joe is more thoroughly 
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hated and distrusted by the Radical army than any other man, 
whilst the Whig army follow Hartington. 

Morley asked me what the Irish would do if Chamberlain 
proposed and Churchill seconded the rejection of the Local 
Govt. Bill. I replied that I should certainly advise them not 
to vote (which would give the Govt. a majority) unless 
Chamberlain agreed to act with Gladstone, and Gladstone 
agreed to bring in a Home Rule Bill as his first measure. I 
think that they will do this. 

My idea of the situation for the ‘ Daily News’ is to hold to 
the Leeds programme, as the Athanasian Creed—to protest 
against any Land Purchase or any shunting of Home Rule, and 
to tell Joe that if he wants to belong to the Party, he must 
accept the Party creed, at the same time explaining to him that 
the work will move on, with or without him. 

No one can complain of this. 

As for Randolph, he ought to be depreciated. We don’t 
know what he will do, but of this I am sure, he will smash up 
any Party to which he belongs unless he is dictator. It is 
constitutional. Had he known his own interests, he would have 
allied himself with the Whig wing of the Unionists, and thus 
pretty well got his way. But he hates Hartington and loves 
Joe. Salisbury had the sense to perceive that the majority 
of the Unionists are Whigs and that with them he is safe. 

Morley thinks that Hartington will join Churchill. That he 
will not do. The latter is evidently counting on Joe preventing 
him. Very possibly the House will be led by Goschen. 

Yours truly, 
H. LasoucHere. 


It is interesting to observe that, with his remarkable insight, 
Labby at this earliest stage perceived the ultimate issue of a 
situation that at the time seemed fatally embarrassing to the 
Government. Randolph, as he admitted, ‘forgot Goschen.’ 
Labby instantly thought of him, and of the possibilities he 
commanded. 

Three days later he wrote again with further particulars of 
the political event of the hour. Incidentally the letter contained 
some obiter dicta on the tactics of the Home Rule campaign 
particularly interesting at the present time : 

December 26, 1886. 

My pear Lucy,—Drummond Wolff has just been in here, 
and this is exactly how it happened. Churchill had a finishing 
row with Smith on Monday about the estimates. He went 
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down to Windsor, and from Windsor wrote to Salisbury and 
told him that he presumed he would take the same view as 
Smith and Hamilton, and therefore that he (C.) resigned. 
Salisbury wrote stiffly back accepting the resignation. On 
Wednesday Churchill wrote again, going more fully into details 
respecting the causes. This S. received at night when he was 
giving a ball. The next day it was in the ‘Times.’ Wolff 
insists that if Randolph had not resigned, there would have 
been a row on the other side, the old Tories were so angry with 
him. But he admits that he did resign in a huff, and probably 
never intended to but expected Salisbury to knock under. 

Wolff hopes that the matter will be made up, and is evidently 
(as the diplomatist of the party) trying to make it up. He thinks 
that Salisbury will cave in, if Hartington does not join. His 
estimate is—(1) If H. does not join and if Churchill keeps aloof, 
there will be a general smash. (2) If Churchill rejoins things 
may go on. (8) If Hartington joins, this will give the Tories 
& majority of about 12, on the assumption that all vote with 
the Party. But as he sagely observes some men must be turned 
out to let in Hartington’s friends, and they will vote against 
the Party on the first convenient occasion. 

His idea is that Sam Morley has entirely knocked under to 
Chamberlain. I have not seen the former for a week. If he 
has C. will use him. He is very vindictive and will sell Morley. 
I hear from the Irish that they will not hear of Home Rule 
being shelved, and will be quite awake to the dangers of 
replacing a Tory Govt. by a Unionist Govt. supported by the 
Tories. Even if Parnell (whose dread of imprisonment gives 
him ‘ gastric complications ’), developing a tendency not to 
push matters too far, were to agree to such a policy, they would 
not accept it. But there is no fear that he will,. when he finds 
that they won’t. 

Evidently Chamberlain is trying to humbug all round, 
including Morley and Mr. G. His game is to precipitate a 
defeat of the Tories, knowing that the Queen would not send 
for Mr. G. How anyone can be so silly as not to perceive this 
obvious tactical move, surpasses my understanding. 

Parnell knew all about the Plan of Campaign. They will 
tone it down a little to prevent secessions from the English 
Liberals for, as they say, they can recommence whenever rent 
day comes round. O’Brien says he can make Ireland ungovern- 
able at a moment’s notice. My advice to them is: Never let a 
Liberal Ministry come in unless it pledges itself to Home Rule 
at once. Do not let matters be quiet in Ireland, and have rows 
in the H. of Co. Our people do not love the Irish, but they 
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want peace and quiet. If once they think things will go 
quietly without Home Rule, we shall have recantations, partica- 
larly from our office holders. They must learn that Home Rale 
is the only road to the Treasury fleshpots.—Yours truly, 

H. LAsoucuers. 


On the general political situation Labby wrote : 

10 Queen Anne’s Gate, St. James’s Park : December 22, 1886. 

My pear Lucy,—The public don’t like shilly shally from 
public speakers. This the Ripons and the Mundellas never can 
understand. The consequence is that I get full 20 letters every 
day asking me to go to meetings, and when I do go, I get an 
audience, whilst the pearls that flow from the lips of Mundella 
and Ripon fall on the floors of empty rooms. 

I mean to speak no more, unless as is suggested we have a 
meeting at Wolverhampton, just after Chamberlain’s meeting 
at Birmingham, in order to reply to him. Over bumptiousness 
is his weakness. He imagines that he is the Radical Party, and 
that all depends on him. This is true in Birmingham. Outside 
they regard him, much as the Apostles would have regarded 
Judas, if he had come swaggering in to supper with an orchid 
in his buttonhole, and said that the Christian religion would not 
go on, if his ‘ flower ’ were not adopted, and he recognised as 
its chief exponent. He is utterly spoilt by the adulation of his 
fellow-townsmen, and has to learn that England is not 
Birmingham. 

The Radical army is perfectly sound, and they have entirely 
rebelled against a few ‘leaders’ in each locality who wanted 
to shilly shally. Allegiance to the ‘ venerated chief’ fetches 
them everywhere. As for Home Rule, they do not love the 
Irish, but when they find that no Home Rule means Tories in 
force, and Whigs supporting them, they accept it. 

So far as I can make out the army is quite in favour of the 
Plan of Campaign—legal or illegal. Charles Russell suggested 
to me to transfer the issue to the forum of conscience, which 
is an excellent tribunal when one’s law is shady. Lord Spencer, 
whom I met coming back from Northampton to-day, says he 
questions whether Dillon has done anything illegal, for intimi- 
dation cannot be shown. If we boldly assert that the Irish are 
right, we shall carry the army. If we hesitate they will 
hesitate. 

Mr. G. never can understand that the end justifies the 
means. Churchill beat him by boldly telling the Orangemen 
to resist. I consider that this wicked act was the cleverest 
thing he ever did. 
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Say when you will look in. We are going out to dinner 
to-morrow and Sat., but if you like to come in to dinner on 
Friday at 8 (without dressing) we shall be delighted, and still 
more if Mrs. Lucy will come.—Yours truly, 

H. LasoucHere. 


Here again he touches a chord which sounds afresh to-day. 
The contrast between Mr. G., who ‘ never can understand that 
the end justifies the means,’ and Lord Randolph inciting Ulster 
to civil war is especially characteristic. 

Among other natural gifts, Labby was a born journalist. 
His letters from Paris in a state of siege are incomparable 
for their vivacity, grim humour, and graphic power. His 
creation and maintenance of ‘Truth’ over a period of more 
than thirty years prove his administrative capacity. During 
my editorship of the ‘ Daily News’ he wrote frequently, con- 
veying valuable suggestion. Here is a letter full of wise saws 
and two modern instances, for citation of which I of course 
have no responsibility : 


10 Queen Anne’s Gate, St. James’s Park. 

My pear Lucy,—I am by no means certain that I should 
not have headings to my leaders. I should always have one 
social subject on hand interesting to some large class of 
Londoners. I should have as many short political paragraphs 
as possible, containing information as to what Ministers will do, 
&c. &c. I should go in for interviews. The public likes indi- 
viduality. It cares much more to know what A or B thinks 
than what a mysterious anonymous lecturer thinks. In 
Parliamentary reporting, I should only report the men who 
have the ear of the House, and perhaps a few of the Metropolitan 
Members. 

I have never understood why each London paper ignores 
the existence of other papers. I should be perpetually 
answering them, and ridiculing them, whenever a good occasion 
presents itself. Mainly, I should answer two, the ‘ Times’ 
and the ‘ Standard.’ Foreign intelligence: I would have my 
Paris letters as gossipy as possible. | Whitehurst’s was the 
most successful. Though people laughed at him, they read 
him, and talked about his twaddle. Long telegrams are seldom 
of much value, unless on rare occasions. I should make my 
foreign correspondents send facts in the fewest possible words, 
and I should amplify these telegrams in the office. The ‘ D. T.’ 
always does this, so I suspect does the ‘ Standard.’ As a rule 
the British public care very little for foreign intelligence. A 
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good letter is just as useful as a telegram. The letter should 
be occasional and general. I should not do what is now done 
because it is and has been done. On the contrary I should start 
with revolutionary ideas, and especially study the American 
and our Provincial papers. 

An outcry by literary men is raised against sensationalism. 
It is the business of a newspaper to create a sensation. I would 
have everyone saying ‘ Have you seen what the ‘* Daily News ”’ 
is saying?’ This is the best advertisement. The great 
difference between a good and a bad editor is this: the former 
looks at things subjectively, the latter objectively. The former 
forms an estimate of what the public likes by what he likes, 
and proceeds to endeavour to force it down their throats. The 
latter gives them what they like and cooked as they like it. 
In treating the politics of my Party, I should not be an advocate 
but a judge, summing up with apparent independence but with 
an eye to the verdict.—Yours truly, 

H. Lasoucuere. 


VIII. 
RESIGN, OR HANG ON? 


Tue division on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was taken shortly after the stroke of one o’clock on the morning 
of June 8, 1886. Ina thronged, excited House of 656 members 
it was rejected by a majority of thirty. Gladstone, full of hope 
and courage, appealed to the country. The result was the 
return of a Unionist majority of 110. 

The question presenting itself to Gladstone was whether he 
should meet the new Parliament or forthwith resign. After 
grave deliberation, the Cabinet unanimously decided in favour 
of resignation, a conclusion of the matter hotly resented by 
Parnell, who privately backed up the suggestion set forth by 
Labouchere in the subjoined letters. 


Pope’s Villa, Twickenham: July 9. (1886.) 

My pear Lucy,—I have sent to Gladstone to urge him not 
to resign. If he is not dead beaten by the Conservatives he 
ought not to recognise the existence of the Unionists. There 
will be no Party in opposition to him that can command a 
majority, only incoherent atoms. A man should never walk 
out of a fortress until he is kicked out, and the more the Irish 
question is discussed the better for us. 
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We have lost (1) because Morley clung to his damned land 
bill, which stinks in the nostrils of the Radicals, (2) because 
Gladstone was vague and tricky about what his Home Rule Bill 
was to be. 

Let us have a bill before the country. By clever man- 
ceuvring we ought to be able to get another dissolution before 
Easter. Anyhow, the old man must stick to his guns. My 
suggestion to him is to meet Parliament now to pass the 
Estimates, and to wait until next year for his Home Rule Bill. 
Were he to do this, I don’t see how they could touch him by 
any amendment.—Yours truly, 

H. Lasoucuers. 


Pope’s Villa, Twickenham: July 10. 

My pear Lucy,—I have a letter from Mr. G. which does not 
look like resigning if he can help it. He says: ‘ To-morrow I 
come up to town with nice matter for consideration in immediate 
crisis, but with no doubt or hesitation in my mind as to the 
principles on which to proceed. No step will be taken either 
by the Cabinet or by myself personally without much 
consideration. 

‘I need hardly say that nothing will induce me to entertain 
the Home Rule of the ‘‘ P. M. Gazette.’’ |My forces are 
limited, and must grow more and more so. But the claim of 
Ireland and of the rest of the country in connexion with it, is 
strong, and must not be lightly dismissed.’—Yours, 

H. LaBoucHeErE. 


Pope’s Villa, Twickenham, Sat. 
My pear Lucy,—Schnadhorst has just written to me to urge 
that the ‘D. N.’ should not go for resignation. Morley, too, 
writes to say that he don’t think that they ought to resign. Our 
creed is just now that Ireland and England are one, and that 
we have the majority over the Cons, and over the Unionists 
separately. Consequently Mr. G. ought to meet Parliament and 

see what turns up.—Yours truly, 
H. LasoucHere. 


Lord Morley, in his luminous ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ confirms 
Labby’s impression that the Premier was disposed to hold on 
and see what the new Parliament and a new session might 
bring forth. ‘For a short time,’ the biographer writes, 
* Mr. Gladstone wavered, along with an important colleague, and 
then he and all the rest came round to resignation.’ 
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In a further letter Labouchere shrewdly and frankly 
discusses the situation : 

July 11, 1886. 

My pgar Lucy,—I very much doubt whether the Dissentient 
Liberals will vote with the Tories on a general amendment of 
want of confidence. Nor can it be said that Gladstone’s policy 
has been defeated by any majority prepared to unite on a 
counter scheme. It looks to me pretty clear that we shall soon 
have another election. This being so, everything depends 
upon manceuvring so as to present a good ‘Contents bill’ to 
the public for that General Election, and to be the persons who 
do present the contents bill. 

I ascribe the defeat to three causes which produced absten- 
tions: 1. Home Rule was rushed. 2. The Land Bill was 
loathed by the Radicals, and neither Gladstone nor Morley 
would absolutely give up this [word illegible]. 8. There was 
an air of treachery about Gladstone’s utterances respecting his 
Home Rule Bill. His own Bill had been condemned in a variety 
of its clauses, and yet no one could quite make out whether he 
intended to give if up or alter these clauses. Whilst he 
denounced the privileged classes, he did not throw himself 
sufficiently on the Radicals. In fact, paradox as it may appear, 
his scheme was disliked because it was not sufficiently Home 
Rule. 

Abstentions smashed us. Without them, we could win. 
But to win it is necessary that there should be a Bill in black 
and white before the electors. I doubt whether Chamberlain 
influenced a dozen votes out of Birmingham. The public 
seemed (rightly) to be of opinion that he was actuated by mere 
personal motives. 

I know that I was written to by dozens of candidates and 
by Committees to give certificates of Radicalism. The country 
is Radical, you may depend on it, and had it not been that 
every tactical fault was committed by the Govt. that it was 
possible to commit, we should have won.—Yours truly, 

H. LasoucuHere. 


It is interesting to compare this review of the stricken field 
with a letter written by Mr. Chamberlain on the following day: 
Highbury, Moor Green, Birmingham: July 12, 1886. 
Dear Mr. Lucy,—I am not likely to be in London again 
until the meeting of Parliament, and at the moment I have 
nothing to communicate with regard to my own position or to 
the general situation. Before forming any decision I should 
like to know the complete result of the elections, and also the 
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decision at which Mr. Gladstone may arrive as to the course of 
the Government. 

Meanwhile, I can only say that the result hitherto has been 
exactly what I expected. The Liberal party has been shattered 
and a period of reaction entered upon, the length of which 
depends entirely upon the way in which the Government accept 
their defeat. They may acknowledge their mistake and assist 
us to heal the differences which have been disclosed. On thé 
other hand, they may accentuate these differences, in which case 
the next general election will produce a large majority for the 
Tories.—Believe me, yours very truly, 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Eighteen days later, on Friday (ominous day), July 80, 
Gladstone had an audience with the Queen, at which he placed 
his resignation in her hands, a proffer accepted with right 
royal alacrity. 

The General Election that compelled this reluctant move on 
the part of Gladstone returned 317 Conservatives, 74 Dissentient 
Liberals, 191 Gladstonians, and 84 Parnellites. The Unionists, 
as the allied forces of Salisbury and Hartington now styled 
themselves, were in a majority exceeding 100. What would 
they do with it ? Expectation cherished by Gladstone and his 
Cabinet colleagues is expressed in the following passage from 
a letter written to me by one of them on December 5, 1886 : 


The Tories know that when they really try to deal with 
Irish Government they will be in a mess. The landlords hate 
extension of local government more than Home Rule. There- 
fore, the Tories will try to shelve the question. But can the 
Dissentient Liberals join them in that? They have declared 
Trish Government to be bad: how can they not press on its 
improvement? Second, they say they are hungering and 
thirsting to join their old friends. How can they be parties 
to keeping open the only question that prevents that desirable 
consummation? If you could see your way one day to working 
that out, it would be useful. 


IX. 


THE ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE. 


On the very day announcement appeared of the resignation 
of Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at 
Birmingham, let fall the significant remark that the differences 
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between the severed sections of the Liberal party were such as 
might be settled by half a dozen men seated at a round table. 
Harcourt eagerly seized what he regarded as an olive-branch, 
and arranged for a meeting at his private house of five members 
of the Gladstone Cabinet of 1886. They were Harcourt, 
Chamberlain, Herschell, George Trevelyan, and John Morley. 

Mr. Labouchere, with unerring instinct, doubted the utility 
of the experiment. He wrote: 


Queen Anne’s Gate, St. James’s Park: Jan. 7, 1887. 

My pear Lucy,—I have been talking here for the last hour 
with Morley. This is his line. Whatever may be the order 
of precedence in which Chamberlain submits his proposals, he 
must submit as one of them Home Rule before any discussion 
can take place. Land would be idle to discuss unless there is 
an agreement on Home Rule, because no one wants to bring 
in a Land Bill alone, even if some do with H. R. 

On Irish Members sitting here for Imperial purposes, and 
on the delegation of powers, Mr. G. will be yielding, provided 
delegation practically gives the Irish Assembly the same 
powers as the Gladstone Bill did. He will insist—(1) on a 
Statutory Parliament. (2) On an Executive proceeding from 
said Parliament. (8) and (this is essential) on an Irish measure 
becoming law without assent of English Parliament, or the 
Trish Bill lying on the table of English Parliament for discus- 
sion. The measures will be precisely in the same position as 
Colonial measures. 

If C. accepts this, well and good. If not, he may go to , 
Mr. G. is not hopeful and he sees that the opinion of the 
Constituencies is against the Conference, although individual 
men may be for it. I am as certain as I exist, that nine out 
of ten Liberals dislike the Conference. I had a letter to that 
effect from Wolverton this morning. He says: ‘I know our 
best men are suspicious, and say that the Conference will weaken 
Mr. G.’—Yours truly, 





H. LasBoucuHEreE. 


Midway through the Conference Mr. Chamberlain’s former 
colleagues thought they had reason to believe the strayed sheep 
would be brought back to the fold. Whereat there would have 
been more joy in the Liberal camp than over the ninety-and- 
nine who stayed within it. Realisation of the hope would have 
changed the history of England during the next eighteen 
momentous years. 
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On January 14 one of the Liberal delegates to the Round 
Table Conference wrote to me (the italics are his) : 


My vrar Lucy,—The new points are 1. That we have met 
twice, and after long discussion have found enough common 
ground to make us arrange to meet again. ... 2. That the 
‘Times ’ in assuming that we have only discussed Land and 
have shelved Home Rule, is utterly wrong. 8. That there has 
been no knocking under, but a good square discussion. 

Chamberlain goes home with Harcourt to Harcourt’s 
residence in the New Forest to-morrow on a visit. 

You might rebuke the unworthy fears in certain camps that 
they are being sold. There is no selling in the matter. 


So assured was hope of a happy issue of the Conference 
that every effort was made to smooth the way for Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He was particularly annoyed at the wide acceptance in 
the Liberal camp of the term ‘ Dissentient Liberal’ invented 
by the ‘ Daily News’ as descriptive of his following. Like an 
historical juryman in analogous circumstances, his assump- 
tion was that the Dissentients were not the ninety Liberals 
who voted against the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, but the 818 who followed Gladstone in support of it. 
I received a private message from a Nestor of the Liberal 
leaders suggesting that the ‘ Daily News’ should for the 
present refrain from use of the term. From this and other 
incidents, trivial in themselves, I gathered conviction that the 
Conference would result in the rehabilitation of the party. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, clouds darkened over the fair 
prospect. Matters had gone so far that a report of the pro- 
visional results of the Conference, embodying agreement on 
issues chiefly responsible for the split of the party, was drawn 
up to be laid before Gladstone. Even whilst he was studying 
the document, there was placed in his hand a copy of a paper 
called the ‘ Baptist,’ in which appeared a letter from 
Mr. Chamberlain, warmly advocating the Disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church, and lamenting that it and other useful legis- 
lation must be indefinitely delayed because some eighty 
delegates to the House of Commons, ‘representing the policy 
and receiving the pay of the Chicago Convention, obstructed 
public business until their disloyal demands were conceded.’ 

This thunder-clap falling out of a summer sky broke up 
the Conference. The sittings were adjourned indefinitely, and 
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never resumed. ‘Three weeks later Mr. Chamberlain formally 
announced his withdrawal from further negotiation. 

His frame of mind at this critical epoch of his career is 
indicated in a passage from a letter written to me from 
Stornoway on April 21, 1887: 

I deplore with you the state of feeling now prevailing in 
the Liberal Party. There has been nothing like it in our 
generation and the outlook is very black. Like you I wish I 
were out of it all for Politics have lost all charm for me. 


X. 
MEMORIES. 


Ir was stated at the time of Colonel Burnaby’s death that he 
had left behind him the manuscript of a novel, for which there 
was considerable competition among the publishers. This is 
quite true. The manuscript, a bulky parcel, was handed to 
me with discretionary power either to publish it myself or to 
use it in connexion with a proposed biography. Here a 
singular and, as it finally proved, a fatal obstacle presented 
itself. Familiar for many years with Burnaby’s handwriting, 
I could not, after diligent endeavour, make out more than a 
sentence here and there on the crowded page of manuscript. 
Burnaby’s writing was, possibly with the exception of 
Dean Stanley’s, the worst I ever saw. It looked as if, before 
sitting down to write a letter, he had pulled a twig out of the 
hedge, mixed a little blacking, and then gone ahead. 

He wrote the whole of his ‘ Ride to Khiva’ and his ‘ Ride 
on Horseback through Asia Minor’ with his own hand. But 
before they reached the printer they were fairly written out by 
a copyist. The hapless man used to make out as much as he 
could, then leave blanks, for filling up which he had to seek 
the assistance of the author. Sometimes there were more 
blanks in a page than words. Despairing of making anything 
of the manuscript of the novel, it was submitted to a publisher, 
who turned upon it his most skilful decipherist. Neither head 
nor tail could be made of the manuscript, and the intention 
of publishing the novel was consequently abandoned. 

A characteristically rash enterprise of Burnaby’s was an 
attempt to capture Birmingham from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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supremacy. Writing to me from Spain, in January 1879, he 
thus appreciates his adversary : 


You ask me about the chances at Birmingham. I think the 
chances are fair and each day become better. Chamberlain, 
like most other individuals, is losing popularity in Birmingham 
because having obtained power he is not sufficiently influenced 
by the susceptibilities of the people who put him there to think 
that they may some day remove him from his pedestal. It 
is a dangerous thing to be over confident and that may lose 
Mr. Joseph his election. He is a clever fellow. This I admit 
unhesitatingly, simply judging him and his speeches, without 
having the pleasure of his acquaintance. But it strikes me he 
wants Tact, and forgets that men are not machines—or at all 
events forgets himself and lets them find out that he thinks 
them so. 


When I last visited New York I heard a story about Senator 
Conkling illustrative not only of his personal character, but 
of a phase of the American Press against which Matthew 
Arnold, in one of his. latest articles, lifted up his voice. 
The story was told to me by a member of the editorial 
staff of the ‘New York World,’ who seemed rather proud 
of it as evidencing rare newspaper enterprise. At that time 
the ‘World’ was at enmity with the former Leader of the 
Republican party in the United States. Nevertheless, upon 
one occasion it sent a representative to interview him on the 
current topic of the day. The senator was exceedingly wroth, 
and threatened that if a ‘World’ man approached him again 
he would kick him downstairs. 

The would-be interviewer returned to the office and reported 
events to the editor, who immediately saw a great oppor- 
tunity. A denizen of the Bowery was engaged, dressed in his 
best clothes, provided with a note-book and pencil, and 
despatched to Mr. Conkling’s office with orders to seek an 
interview. He sent in his card, and the irate senator burst 
out upon him, foaming with rage at the insult. Equal to his 
promise, he set upon the supposed reporter, and tried physically 
to expedite his descent of the stairs. But the Bowery man 
was an old pugilist, and was not got rid of till a relief party of 
clerks came to the aid of the senator. 

Next morning the ‘ World ’ came out with three columns of 
exclusive report of an ‘ Affray with Senator Conkling,’ thus 
Vou. XXXII.—No. 189, N.S. 26 
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beating all contemporaries at the expense of a day’s pay for 
the Bowery man. 


Matthew Arnold was not met in society so often as Kinglake 
—certainly not so frequently as Browning. But he went out a 
good deal, and, in company that he liked, was a delightful 
causeur. This was only one of his moods, for he was capable 
of instinctive dislikes, and there were some people whose 
presence acted upon him like a wet blanket. It was all a 
chance, not to be determined before dinner. To those permitted 
to enjoy intimacy of acquaintance he bubbled over with fun. 
He had a curious way of telling little stories against himself. 
I remember two dropped in at the dinner table. Talking about 
Mrs. Arnold, he said: ‘ Ah, you should know my wife. She has 
all my charm of manner, and none of my conceit.’ 

Another related to the episode of his unsatisfactory visit to 
the United States as a lecturer, a work undertaken at great 
personal sacrifice in order to perform what he regarded as a duty 
to his family. When the project was mooted, Arnold urged 
that if was not hopeful, since he was very little known in 
America. 

‘I do not suppose,’ he said, half hoping for contradiction, 
‘that there are a hundred men in the country who possess one 
of my books.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the agent, ‘I assure you you are mistaken. I 
know America, and I will undertake to say that there is not a 
small town or village that does not possess in its institute library 
a copy of ‘‘ The Light of Asia.’’ ’ 


I have the privilege of knowing two young ladies, daughters 
of a well-known member of the House of Commons, whose 
‘conversation is occasionally illuminated by startling flashes. The 
elder is aged eleven, her sister seven. 

One morning they had read out to them the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, wherein it is written: ‘I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting tht iniquity of the fathers on the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me.’ 

‘I am very sorry to hear that,’ said the younger, a note of 
profound disappointment in her voice. ‘I have always under- 
stood He had no faults.’ 
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From my diary : 

September 80, 1888.—Morell Mackenzie tells me - that, 
without committing himself to a definite statement on so serious 
and delicate a subject, his forthcoming work will incidentally 
enable the reader to form an opinion as to the truth of a painful 
rumour circulated during the final illness of the Emperor 
William. It was said in Germany, where they ought to know, 
that a powerful party, not absolutely free from the personal 
influence of Prince Bismarck, were determined to go any length 
in order to prevent the Crown Prince from ascending the throne. 
According to a law which governs the succession of the 
Hohenzollerns, any member of the family proved to be suffering 
from a fatal disease is prohibited from succession. If the 
doctors could have agreed that the Crown Prince was subject 
to cancer, he would have been ipso facto debarred from 
mounting the throne, on to which would have stepped his son, 
an Emperor much more acceptable to the Junker party. The 
German doctors, to do them justice, were prepared for 
unanimity on this point. It was the English physician who 
stood out against the theory, holding his ground and keeping 
the patient alive till he succeeded to the position of Emperor, 
with permanent advantages secured for his wife and younger 
children. 

It seems a monstrous conspiracy, more worthy of the darkest 
period of the Middle Ages than of Germany of to-day. But a 
careful study of the remarkable document put forth by Prinee 
Bismarck in reply to the Emperor Frederick’s diary indicates 
that such a plot was at least possible. Evidence will be found 
in every paragraph of that interesting State paper that the 
Crown Prince was at issue with Bismarck and all the powerful 
predominating influences he represents in the German Empire. 
The Prince, as his diary shows, was not only a man of peace, 
but was deeply ‘impregnated with those principles of Constitu- 
tional government which are most hateful to the imperious 
Chancellor. Whilst the Emperor William was alive, Bismarck, 
according to his own admission, was enabled to keep the 
Crown Prince in the dark as to the working of his policy. He 
looked upon him as an amiable, weak, meddling, peddling person 
who, when he came to the thrope, would prate about the rights 
of the people, the privileges of Parliament, and other incon- 
venient things. Prince William, on.the contrary, is a man 
after Bismarck’s own heart, and if he could have been placed 
on the throne in succession to his grandfather all would be well. 

That Morell Mackenzie, by his patience, skill. and the 
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perfect trust he inspired in the breast of the doomed Prince, 
should have succeeded in thwarting these designs is sufficient 
to account for the venomous attacks which pursue him from 
Germany. 


In Wemyss Reid’s ‘ Life of W. E. Forster’ there is an 
interesting excerpt from Forster’s diary under date June 15, 1872. 
It describes how the Cabinet met at noon, expecting news of the 
results of the arbitration on the Alabama claims then going 
forward at Geneva. Ministers waited about till it was time to 
go down to the House of Commons, the Cabinet being meanwhile 
adjourned till half-past five, by which time questions would 
be over, and if was possible the looked-for telegram might 
have arrived. On returning to the Council-room in Downing 
Street there was still no news, and, having exhausted topics 
of conversation, Lord Granville suggested to Forster that they 
should have a game of chess. Accordingly they took out three 
chairs on to the balcony at the back of the Cabinet-room, one 
for each of the players and one to hold the chessboard. 

‘ We had three games,’ Forster wrote in his diary, ‘ and, 
alas! he won two of them.’ 

Still there was no news, and, after waiting about till mid- 
night, the Cabinet broke up. 

Wemyss Reid told me that, shortly aftér the publication 
of the memoir, he received a curious and interesting confirmation 
of the accuracy of the incident described. A gentleman in the 
Colonial Office, looking out of the window which commands a 
view of the terrace, beheld the Cabinet Ministers stroll out, 
Lord Granville and Forster sitting down to play chess. 
Knowing what they were waiting for, and how historic was the 
occasion, he made a sketch of the scene, of which he sent Reid 
—acopy. It shows Granville and Forster at the game, Gladstone, 
in a very tall hat, gravely regarding them.’ 

There are more or less easily recognisable portraits of Lowe, 
Cardwell, Selborne, Bruce, and Stansfield, who with his goatee 
beard looks more like a Yankee than a Britisher. The 
sketch is interesting, especially for Cabinet Ministers, who 
are reminded that even the terrace behind the house in 
Downing Street, though screened from the gaze of passers-by, 
may be overlooked from some of the neighbouring offices. 


October 24, 1888.—Looked in on Parnell Commission sitting 


2 This sketch was made by Mr. E. Fairfield, and is reproduced in Sir 
Algernon West’s Recollections, vol. ii. p. 12.—Ep. CoRNHILL. 
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in the Probate Court of the new Law Courts. The Attorney- 
General (Sir Richard Webster) still, on this third day, opening 
the case for the ‘ Times.’ In the course of his speech the 
President asked whether the famous letter, alleged by the 
defendants to be forged, was in Court. 

Soames, the ‘ Times’ solicitor, had the precious document 
in his bag, and it was handed up to the Commissioners, who 
severally compared the manuscript with the facsimile. It is now 
more than six years old, has passed through so many hands, has 
been so fingered and handled, inspected and copied, that it 
was in some danger from the ordeal it went through on reach- 
ing the table where Charles Russell sat, surrounded by his 
colleagues. The sheet is yellow with exposure rather than with 
age, black lines all about it showing that it has been folded 
and refolded. It was the first time Charles Russell or George 
Lewis had enjoyed opportunity of seeing the original, and 
they pounced upon it with avidity. Sir Charles held it at arm’s 
length and up to the light, scrutinising it as if he were literally 
trying to see through it. What he was really looking for was 
some clue in the water-mark on the notepaper. Lewis subse- 
quently subjected it to a similar inspection, and I believe that 
something will be heard of the results. 

Parnell, who sits next to George Lewis at the solicitors’ 
desk immediately fronting Charles Russell, was the only person 
in that part of the court who did not show signs of interest, 
not to say excitement, when the forged letter was handed round. 
He languidly and carelessly glanced at it whilst it was in 
George Lewis’s hands, but made no attempt to take it into 
his own. 

The bench in front of that at which Queen’s counsel sit is 
one of the most prominent corners of the court. George 
Lewis is its most constant occupant, sitting immediately 
in front of his leading counsel, his place corresponding with 
that which Soames fills towards the Attorney-General. At the 
other side of Soames is Macdonald, manager of the ‘ Times,’ 
faithful in daily attendance. 

Mr. Buckle, editor of the ‘ Times,’ on the right hand of his 
colleague, manages to spend some hours every day in listening 
to the not entrancing tones of the Attorney-General. It is to 
the other side of the bench, to the left of George Lewis, that 
most eyes are turned. Close to his solicitor sits Parnell, looking 
ill and worn. Beside him is Davitt, emerged from his obscurity 
under the bookcase, and now taking notes as a person whom the 
judge has declared to have a locus standi. Next to Davitt sits 
Biggar, who occasionally conveys to Frank Lockwood, seated in 
the Queen’s counsel place behind, sagacious remarks. The 
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member for Cavan does not seem to care to force his company 
on his colleagues of the Land League. He has nothing to say 
to Parnell or to Davitt, nor do they press their attentions upon 
him. 
No one looking at Davitt as through the long day he sits 
watchful, his occasional interposition in the proceedings respect- 
fully received by counsel and judges, would imagine that he 
has served a period of nine years’ penal servitude. Yet such 
is the case, as he incidentally reminded me in a conversation I 
had with him during the luncheon hour. He speaks of it 


quietly, with no more passion or emotion than if it had been ' 


nine days spent at the seaside. He remarked that the term 
under Gladstone’s administration was more severe than that 
which he experienced during the period of Tory rule, but 
admitted that the times were different. It was while a Liberal 
Ministry was in office that Davitt was chained to a criminal, 
working with him through the long day. He mentioned with 
startling frankness that he was at that time a Fenian. He has 
now, in the brighter days dawning over Ireland, put away 
Fenianism, and declares with a smile that the only reason why 
the Attorney-General hesitated to include him in his general 
indictment submitted to the Parnell Commission was that they 
could find no offence against him. 

Meeting Sir Charles Russell at dinner one night, before 
he became Lord Chief Justice, a little incident happened 
which brought into strong light a possible embarrassment. It 
was a large party, where everyone was supposed to know 
everyone else, and if they did not the consequence of their 
ignorance was, after the modern fashion, thrown upon their 
own shoulders by the host. Nobody was introduced, but 
everyone was on speaking terms. Some way down the table 
facing us was a gentleman in whom the famous advocate 
became suddenly interested. He asked his neighbour on either 
hand if they knew him, and gained no information. 

‘I know him,’ he said; ‘I have had him in the box, and 
am sure he’s a thorough blackguard. I’ll remember him 
by-and-by.’ 

So he did. The interesting stranger turned out to be a man 
who had appeared in a famous case, unsuccessfully contested 
upon a very unpleasant allegation. He won the case, drew a 
princely income, and was well received in society. How 
awkward if, as might well have happened, instead of sitting 
some way down the table, he had been placed by the side of his 
former terrible acquaintance in court! 




















THE GRIP OF LIFE: 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


BOOK I. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
LOTUS-EATING. 


‘Your letter I received this morning, Master—three answers 
I have already written to it, and three times torn them up. It 
was so long since I had heard from you that the sight of your 
handwriting—that beautiful Aldine writing of yours, with the 
odd impress of the Greek character on it—made my heart leap. 
And then to read it! 

‘Dear John Gordon, your words are bitterer than my late 
nurse’s tonic. (Please note the ‘‘late’’; Secrubbs departed 
yesterday. Benyon, my discreet valet, replaces her, and it is 
as if the wheels of everyday existence, which had been going 
round to atrocious groans and raspings, had suddenly been oiled. 
Here I bring myself up: my valet, my oiled wheel!) 

‘Perhaps I really deserve one of the many melancholy pro- 
nouncements in your letter. 

‘** You prate a good deal about the spirit, my good youth, 
while you are thinking consumedly of the body,’’ you write. 
One of those letters I have just torn up, demonstrated to you, in 
my best argumentative form, that it was only my duty to free 
the spirit, and enable her to forget the body by making that 
envelope comfortably quiet and therefore unobtrusive. But you 
have a damnable way of being right: a man cannot pander to 
the flesh, he must triumph over it. Have I been pandering? 

‘** Young fool,’’ you further say, in all kindness, ‘“‘ you 
think you can escape the common lot, and Life has you already 
in her grip: she will do of you what she wills. I will not waste 
my time in pointing a moral which she will drive home. This 

passing remark I make, however: For a woman-hater, you 
have a discriminating eye for detail.’’ Thus you mock me, my 


1 Copyright, 1912, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in the United States of 
America. 
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only friend. There is a genial kindness under your gibes, for 
you end up with a piece of advice, which I feel comes from that 
corner of your great heart in which you hold goodwill for me. 
‘* When that leg of yours is out of plaster, pack up your trunks,”’ 
you bid me, ‘‘and take the journey to the Archipelago for 
which you once pined; you risk to lose more than your scholar- 
hood in your present Aristippian outlook. Take only the bare 
needful with you, and rough it. One day I may still be proud 
of my pupil.’’ And after this I note your postscript, which 
drives home to me the moral after all, as keenly as you could 
wish: ‘‘How much work have you done since you left 
Oxford?’’ Yes, that is where you have me. It is true. I 
look at the effete introspective being of these last weeks, and 
contrast him with the student of whom you might once have been 
proud. In my bare room, on my bare pittance, I burned the 
midnight oil; I often had not quite enough to eat. I was cold 
in winter. But I did good work. I did good work, then. Yes, 
I will pack. I will set off for my journey. In all this you are 
right, and more than right. You are my true master: I am 
grateful for your truth, and for your scorn. But in your sly 
thrust at me, in your lofty and contemptuous flinging of me 
back to the common heap, you are wrong, dear John Gordon, 
you are wrong. I am not an intellectual Tartuffe. I am not 
secretly hankering for that which I openly reject. If my mind 
dwells on it, it is because of the very energy with which my 
nature withdraws from an ever-encroaching menace. If even 
some hundredth sparrow is celibate by choice, why not I?— 
Dear John Gordon, do me this justice—withdraw that horrible 
Delphic utterance which seems to give shape to my own appre- 
hensions. Honestly, where that other sex is concerned, I am 
a modest, I am an unobtrusive man. Yet it obtrudes itself. 
Even Scrubbs (and for so many days I flattered myself she hated 
me) could not bring herself to depart without a scene. Now, 
if I had been as unamiable an old lady as I was an unamiable 
young man, I vow she would not have received that extra five- 
pound note with a burst of convulsive tears, and not have torn 
the guerdon in two pieces and flung them on my sofa. When 
I saw those black eyes swimming, and that rosy face convulsed, 
I felt sorry and ashamed, as if I were responsible for the odious 
self-betrayal. 

‘**T beg your pardon,’’ I said, absurdly, ‘‘I did not mean 
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to offend you,’’ and held out my hand. The creature clutched 
it for a moment; indeed, I had a horrible fear she was about 
to kiss it. She, however, broke away and out of the room. I 
could hear her sobbing in the passage. What an extraordinary 
thing is woman! 

‘For the rest of the day, I assure you, I was ashamed, 
ashamed for her. And that fatal facility of tears! 

‘ Solange now, le brave enfant, the very sound of whose voice 
in the distance imparts an irritable crispation to my nerves,— 
Solange, in good earnest, hates me. And yet, at the moment 
when she cast this sentiment in my face, she must needs accen- 
tuate her reasonable statement with an unreasonable tear! 

‘ And there is one in this house who might well weep, but her 
sad eyes know no such weakness. She comes to see me every 
evening after tea, and sits by my sofa awhile; very often in 
silence. She is to me something so purely spiritual that I do 
not think of her as woman. I do not wish to think of her as 
woman. We are in spirit-touch with each other. Do not laugh 
at this, do not misunderstand. Even the most ascetic saint 
acknowledged a sister soul. 

‘ But I will pack and be off, as soon as may be. Indeed, it 
is a week since I might have left this house for my own. There 
was no reason on earth why, although half a statue, I should not 
have been carted back to Honor Maxwell, but for the fact that 
the mere suggestion of it hurt my kind hosts here beyond the 
possibility of even repeating it. 

‘Comte Annibal cried, by Palsambleu and Ventre-Saint- 
Gris, by Sac-a-papier and Mille Tonnerres, that, out of his 
establishment I might not pass until erect on my own two legs. 
Saprelotte, I break myself on his ditch, I come to myself under 
his roof—he will be sacré’d in the direst degree if he does not 
hold me till I can trudge the heather again! The Comtesse 
Aglaé spoke no word then; only with her eyes. But, afterwards, 
when we were alone, she said: ‘‘ Stay.’” What could I do? 

‘There is a phrase in your letter which, among much that 
has hurt me, brings warmth. ‘‘ Go on writing,’’ you say. I 
will do better. I will come and see you before my Argosy sets 
sail.’ 


It was the twilight hour; and as the Comtesse entered the 
room, Sir Ughtred lifted himself from his pillows, as much as 
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his imprisoned hip would allow, to acknowledge the courtesy of 
his hostess’s presence. She deprecated the movement with a 
gesture of one ivory-tinted hand, and sat down beside him. 

As he leaned back their eyes met. Neither spoke for a while. 
Such was the order of things between them, grown customary in 
this week of idle convalescence. 

The tide of blood that had rushed to the young man’s brow 
slowly subsided, leaving his face with something more than his 
usual pallor. Through the upflung casement his glance could 
roam from the ordered terrace, with its spring garnish of daffodil 
and tulip, to the falling sweep of park-land beyond which the 
barren stretch of seashore lay hidden. That flat and bleak 
stretch ran for some way along the Count’s property before it 
abutted to the rocks and overhanging crags which marked 
Sir Ughtred’s possessions, and bore the ruin of the ancestral 
Tower. 

This evening a darkness was falling full soon with a cloud- 
banked sunset. The west wind had heaped up a storm-threat 
over the sea; and it brought the sound of the long-withdrawing 
roar more distinctly than usual to the ear. Through two or 
three rifts, low on the horizon, wonderful yellow gleams 
flung a faint, mysterious radiance; by which elusive light 
the figure of the Comtesse Aglaé seemed to her guest’s eye to 
be invested with more than its usual unsubstantiality. She was 
sombrely clad, this evening, in a garment of one of those mistily 
purple hues she affected. The scarf about her shoulders re- 
peated the shade vaguely. Her frail hands were loosely joined 
together on her knees, holding between them, after a habit of 
hers, the opal-studded locket. 

The rim of her cheek, the nimbus of her hair, were touched 
by the primrose afterglow; for the rest, her outline seemed to 
lose itself in the shadows. The chair she had taken facing him, 
‘as he lay, was a piece of furniture of Gothic pretensions, with 
straight carved arms and a square, high back. Her slender 
form was set in it like that of a medieval saint in its shrine; 
yet, as Ughtred’s glance mused upon her, he was reminded of 
some forgotten image, some pictured story of romance and love 
and tragedy. Dreamily he hunted for the clue in his mind, 
but could not trace it. His fancy was too much recreated with 
the ssthetic pleasure before him to find energy for aught but 


contemplation. 
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‘You have passed a good day?’ she questioned, at last, 
bending forward from her quiet attitude. The fading honey- 
coloured light painted now the complete oval of her face. Her 
eyes opened wider, and then drooped under his gaze. 

He thought he had found their tint at last: a gold-flecked 
twilight of brown, like a mountain burn in the pine 
shade. He was so lost in his discovery that he forgot to 
answer. 

She drew back into her former posture; and a faint smile 
just tipped her lips and contracted her eyelids. Between these 
contracted eyelids, and with that secret smile, she watched him 
till he woke to convention : and the unruly blood, which for all his 
twénty-five years he could not control, again dyed his face. 
As the heat of his blush faded, the memory of John Gordon’s 
letter, bringing with it a sudden consciousness of his own 
fainéant state, stabbed him. What, indeed, had become of the 
self that had found such keen delight in the midnight hour of 
toil, in the struggle upwards on the untrodden ways of know- 
ledge, in the pure ecstasy of each discovered plane? His work, 
his work—and the worker! What had become of them? 

‘My days,’ he said, suddenly answering her far-off question, 
‘have been made but all too easy to me, here.’ 

She was so quick to catch his meaning that it was as if she 
had read his thoughts. 

‘Ah, but you will the sooner be able to take up your active 
life again,’ she said. ‘And, meanwhile, who knows what 
beautiful ideas have been maturing in your mind? Somehow, 
I don’t think your spirit could ever be idle.’ 

He knew that this was not true; that his spirit had been 
truly idle, truly unproductive from the point of view of his life 
purpose. Yet her voice was so soft, the look under the shadow 
of her brows was so kind, that he would not have been human 
had he not felt pleasure. 

‘ No—I think you must have given me lotus to eat! ’ he cried. 
But, as he spoke, he smiled, and his voice was warm. 

‘You shall eat no more of it,’ she said, with a gravity that 
became her sweetly. Then, caressing the locket with her finger- 
tips : 

‘You have not told me what your work is,’ she murmured. 

He blushed once more. He had singular reticences, odd 
modesties, this untried man. To speak of his work, except to 
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his one confidant, was as hard to him as for the lover to unveil 
his secret. But she had a voice to draw thought from the soul; 
and she had a presence that invited confidence, even as the still 
mountain-pool reflects the silent marches of the stars. Besides 
this, were not the things that were dear to him dear also to her? 
Had she not read his essays, and spoken of them as if she had 
understood? Understood, more subtly even and deeply, his own 
peculiar meaning than the very master who had first held the cup 
of learning to his lips. 

She spoke, too, as if his trust were owed to her. Stammer- 
ing a little, with that deep ingenuous tint upon his smooth cheek, 
he began to confide. He had begun a book upon the Greece of 
Plotinus: but he had far other aspirations. He had always 
thought, from his first initiation, that such fragments as 
remained to the student of Adschylus’s work had held beauties 
of thought, of expression, as yet unfathomed. The tongue of 
Zischylus was, as she knew, obscure in its rugged grandeur. 
He dared believe that he had found gems in that quartz which 
had escaped the discrimination of all scholars hitherto. Certain 
it was that no one had given any rendering to the world that 
at all approached the godlike magnificence of the original. No 
one had ever yet succeeded in communicating the magic of the 
Greek work, the music of the Greek cadence. He dreamed it 
might be his mission, since he had so utterly caught the 
harmony, to transmit it to the world. A poet’s dream! 
From his boyhood he had had many of the longings of the poet, 
a little of the power of fixing these longings into mysteries of 
form. That was his secret of secrets. He had never breathed 
it to mortal before. It was his audacious dream to do for 
7Eschylus what a certain poet-scholar of fame was now doing 
for Euripides. 

He broke off. The sound of his own temerity brought an 
agony of embarrassment. However he might greatly dare, he 
had at least the humility of the real student. 

She had listened, in that receptive silence of hers; and then 
she spoke, in her own tongue, as if the alien one could not 
give scope enough to her soft fire of enthusiasm. 

‘Le beau travail! . . . Quel grand but!’ Afterwards she 
added, musingly, as if speaking to herself: ‘It is on Auschylus, 
is it not, that our Victor Hugo has such illuminating phrases? 
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Do you remember that one about what he calls the verti- 
ginous geography of Prometheus? ’ 

He looked at her delightedly. How she had seized! How 
she had responded! He was more enkindled with his own 
ambition than he had known himself since the bare room at 
Oxford. 

‘And I have a great journey to take,’ he went on, 
wrenching himself forward in his eagerness. ‘I have many 
places to visit, many sources to consult. Not least of all I must 
familiarise myself with the very scenery of the Prometheus.’ 

‘ Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘I envy you!’ 

It might have been his fancy; it might have been merely the 
effect of the deepening gloom outside; but there seemed to fall 
a certain darkness upon her, an extinction of that delicate 
radiance felt even in the tone of her voice. 

‘ As soon as this wretched limb of mine will let me go,’ he 
proceeded. 

Curiously, upon his very words, his own exaltation fell flat. 
The weariness of the long journey alone seemed to spread 
itself before him; the arduousness of the self-imposed task : the 
probable barrenness of its result. He fell back against his 
cushions, inexplicably fatigued, mentally and physically. 

Outside the evening gloom was rising, heavy shadowed. A 
mighty procession of superb and threatening clouds were drift- 
ing from the west at an inconceivable speed. Between the 
masses the long rifts extended, changing from unearthly 
primrose to a still more unearthly hue of incandescent blue- 
green. 

All at once the Comtesse Aglaé began to spédk; her voice, 
measured, veiled, pitched to flatter the most sensitive hearing 
fibre, flowed with deliberate and chosen words. 

‘Yes, mon ami, make your great journey; it is right that 
you should. A poet? It is, indeed, what I first saw upon your 
head—the crown of the poet above the brow of the scholar. 
You will achieve great things. We shall all be very proud of 
you. I myself have felt a spark of that love for dead Greece 
which burns so bright in you. I have been told that, in some 
month of the year, all about the valleys, round the eloquent 
ruins, round the forgotten tombs, there are violets and violets! 
. . - Do not laugh at me if I say that is how I hold Greece in 
my mind—all blossomed about with violets, all embalmed in 
their fragrance. . . . 
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‘Yes, you must go to Greece, as the pilgrim to the greatest 
of all shrines. But, you know, mon ami,’ these two words fell 
ever more like a caress upon his senses, ‘ that pilgrims stop at 
the lesser shrines upon their way. You will make a little halt 
with us—in our home of Brabant—will you not? ’Tis not out 
of your route, for you will surely take the proper pilgrim’s way, 
through Germany and Italy.’ 

Something within him started as the suggestion first came to 
his understanding : but his whole being was lulled by the cadence 
of her speech; he felt rested, like one drifting down a river, 
seeing charming dim visions of scenery open out before him, 
almost as in a dream; he smothered that warning impulse and 
deliberately, let himself drift on. 

‘You must come to us, in Brabant, just for a few days. A 
little halt at the outset of your flight. We have an old castle 
out there—oh, quite old, medieval. If you can bring your 
soaring classic mind down to the medieval level, you will find 
some interest. Itis full of memories. The stones talk to you— 
of chivalry and romance. It is a great sombre place, tapestry- 
hung. A vaulted hall, with some pieces of armour saved from 
the past. Vous voyez cela d’ici. We have old books, manu- 
scripts; and in the chapel, antique paintings. There are two 
stained-glass windows, wonderful, such browns—such blues! 
contemporaneous, they say, with the windows of Ste. Gudule. 
We drone through the summer there, half asleep between the 
sleeping waters of the moat. The sun beats on the great plains 
and burns the long poplar avenues into premature russet; but 
inside, in the great salles, it is always cool, always, I think, full 
of shadows. The old castle seems to hold stillness, so that it 
is only my husband’s voice that makes the echoes ring. It is 
the very place for meditation: you must come.’ 

‘Her voice fell suddenly to silence. In the semi-darkness 
that now pervaded the room her face and hands shone palely 
forth. The outline of her figure was designed in slenderness 
against the sombre background of her great chair. 

All at once, contemplating the pliant curves, the interlaced 
fingers, he knew what picture it was she recalled to him. A 
picture that placed itself fittingly in one of those vaulted rooms, 
tapestry-hung, with ogee windows gloomy and mysterious, the 
image of which she had just now so subtly presented to his 
mind’s eye. A picture it was, indeed, of romance, passion, 
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tragedy—Doré’s drawing of Francesca as she listens fascinated to 
the torrent of Paolo’s love. 

Swiftly, with some inexplicable twist of imagination, he saw 
himself as that pleading, half-hidden figure, that embodiment 
of compelling passion, close beside her, not here, in this English 
twilight, but over there, in her castle of stagnant life . . . and— 
suddenly—the face of Comte Annibal, murderous, out of the 
blackness behind them! 

He flung the absurd vision from him, with all the strength 
of his English common-sense. Indeed, it was to show himself 
how ridiculous was the phantasm that he deliberately replied, 
after a pause, in perfunctory phrase : 

‘It is exceedingly kind of you. Yes, I should like to come.’ 

Her breast heaved with a long breath. She drew herself 
from ‘the attitude in which she had seemed to be intensely 
listening as if to voices in the silence; rose, bent slightly towards 
him, and with a breathed ‘ Good-night,’ left him. 

That was characteristic of their intercourse ; hardly ever even 
a touch of hands between them. He lay still, staring out of 
the window. , 

The cloud phalanx had miraculously cleared away. A sky 
of the most translucent and ineffable radiance of tints, faint, 
indescribable in their purity, stretched against the solemn 
woods. The wind had dropped. It was a scene of perfect 
serenity. As he gazed out, he thought how those clouds, grand 
and majestic as they had seemed, infused with energy and per- 
petually forming into shapes of increasing power, were but, after 
all, as the projects of man’s mind, mere shadows between earth 
and sky, driven by the winds of fate. Was not the true secret 
of life to be passive, to seek quiescence, to train the soul to reflect 
beauty, and not mar its capacity for pleasure by futile activities? 

Had he, in truth, eaten of the Lotus? 

He roused himself and rang the hand-bell sharply. He 
would have lights brought fo him, and the desk. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LEAVE-TAKINGS. 


Ir was a day of fine, relentless rain that was to see the 
departure of Sir Ughtred from Crossforth. Over the wood fire, 
shivering a little, the Comtesse de Braye waited in that shadow- 
filled room of hers, and opposite to her, her guest, for the 
arrival of his carriage. 

The young man sat upright, with downcast eyes; and only 
now and again ventured a quick look at the face across the 
hearth. She sat in her silence that was never, like other 
people’s silence, a constraint, an awkwardness, an incivility. 
It seemed no more necessary for her to speak, thought her com- 
panion now, than a flower. And the sharer in the mute 
presence was best content with a state that was more eloquent 
than other people’s utterances. 

But to-day, in this stillness was mingled something of a 
sadness—or so he felt—that became a most lovely tribute to 
himself, just because it was wordless. Now and again she 
spread a transparent hand to the blaze; and he would watch how 
the leaping ruddy glow outlined the taper fingers and played 
on the rainbow tints of her rings, until the white hand would 
steal back into her lap to rejoin its white fellow that clasped 
the opal locket with a vague touch. 

He caught himself wondering again what the opal locket 
held. Her caress was never long absent from it. He felt sure 
that it contained some relic of love: and the conviction as it 
forced itself upon him was sovereignly unpleasant. 

All at once he knew her eyes were upon him. The conscious- 
ness of his eager speculation drove the easy crimson up to his 
face. At that, her glance encompassing him, she had the 
mysterious smile, which gave to her small tired countenance an 
air unfathomably secret, distant, and wise—the air of a sphinx. 

The Comte’s resonant voice preceded his obtrusive person- 
ality into the room. 

‘ Alas! your carriage is without, mon cher. Hein, that is a 
famous pair you have there! But I mistrust the off bay’s legs. 
What has your coachman been doing with him? It is time you 
should take up the reins of government again. Canailles! In 
the stables, my dear friend, one must make up one’s mind to 
have idiots or seamps. Canailles! say I.’ 
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His great laugh beat about their ears like a flail. 

Ughtred grasped the arm of the chair to get purchase for 
rising; his mended limb required some management. He stood 
a second, supporting himself on the two thick sticks which had 
replaced the crutches. He owed thanks for a month’s hos- 
pitality, of the most genial and ungrudging kind. Had he 
been of their own kin, he could not have been taken in more 
open-heartedly, nursed more assiduously, made more delicately 
and generously to feel at home and no burden. This morning 
he had rehearsed a score of comprehensive and pointed phrases, 
which should fitly mark his grateful sense. But now he could 
find no word of them to his tongue; nothing but that hot blood 
to his forehead, and a stammered: ‘I’ve been a dreadful 
nuisance!’ as if he were the most foolish of schoolboys. 

‘A nuisance!’ echoed Comte Annibal. ‘But we were, on 
the contrary, enchanted! Enchanted—were we not, mon amie? 
Not at your accident, aha! but to be able to profit of it. To have 
you here, in fine. Ask Aglaé. And we are not going to lose 
you, Palsambleu! You’re coming to us at Overbecq, are you 
not? Sac-d-papier, I must see you on a horse again, Monsieur 
Utré. I have a nag or two, over there—bred here, with a 
pedigree! Ah, you shall give me news of them! .. . There 
is one especially, Blueberry, she might replace for you the 
defunct Bess.’ 

His explosive laugh burst forth again: the laugh of mere 
physical exuberance. A tilt of scorn lifted the young man’s 
shaven lip. Replace Bess! His blushing embarrassment 
dropped from him. Almost involuntarily he glanced at his 
hostess. Still with the secret smile on her face, she had risen; 
but her eyes looked beyond them, fixed the drifting rain. 

‘Yes, Sir Ughtred has promised to come to Overbecq,’ she 
said, quietly. ‘ He is anxious to make the acquaintance of our 
good friend, M. Vaucelin. I have written already to invite him 
to meet a brother Hellenist.’ 

Ughtred felt both surprised and a little startled. He had 
never heard even as much as the name of Vaucelin. 

‘Oh, ces savants, ces savants . . .!’ Comte Annibal was 
grumbling in his thunderous good-natured voice. ‘ Lucky for a 
poor philistine like me, that our excellent Vaucelin knows a 
bottle of wine when he drinks one, and that our young student 
there has his taste for horseflesh like my humble self! Allons, 
for whatever reason, I am enchanted that it is only aw revoir.’ 
VOL. XXXII—NO, 189, N.S. 27 
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He seized Ughtred’s extended hand and wrung it as if trying 
to crack it; and then, with a tact of his own, to cover a fresh 
attempt at thanks, he exclaimed : 

‘ Decidedly the legs of the off bay me chipotent! I will say 
a word myself to that gentleman of yours on the box. It strikes 
me there have been damp litters in your stalls, my young friend. 
You authorise me to ask a question of your... of that... 
cocher (aha! je parle 4 l’infinitif).’ 

Without waiting for the required authorisation, he was gone. 
The door clapped to. Suddenly Ughtred felt as if he had a 
precious moment that might never come to him again. They 
were standing close to each other. 

‘I have no words,’ he said, in a low voice. 

Her eyelids contracted. The smile that had been so far away 
and full of such hidden meaning, came all at once back to him; 
sweetly personal, warmly his own. ‘Need there ever be words 
between us?’ it seemed to say. Or so he had the temerity to 
interpret it. 

‘It is: sans adieuz,’ she said aloud. 

For a mere instant her hand touched his—a frail hand, with 
no weight in it, a flower touch. 

As he grasped his stick and began to limp forth, he felt 
strangely as if that touch had not united but separated them. 

If he had dared close his clasp upon her, it seemed to him 
that all their sympathy might have died in it, as the glory of a 
butterfly seized. No, their meeting-ground was of the spirit, 
as he had written to John Gordon, in an unfinished letter. He 
held his head high, as he passed out into the hall. He was glad 
of this little proof of his own sincerity. 

In the hall, Mademoiselle Solange sprang upon him, with 

. something of her uncle’s physical impetuosity. 

“You are going!’ She had no fear, no repugnance for 
personal contact. Her strong young hand swooped upon his arm 
and clutched it. 

‘So it seems, Miss Solange.’ 

She hesitated a second, still gripping him. In the gloom of 
the hall, this rainy day, her face looked unusually pale; but 
nothing could rob it of its intense vitality. Her eyes shone; 
between her eagerly parted lips, her white teeth showed. She 
flung a suspicious look about her; then, bending so close to him 
that her breath fanned his cheek : 
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‘I have something for you,’ she said. He made a movement 
of withdrawal, for which he immediately blushed, being in grain 
of a courteous nature. But she was all to her own purpose. 
Releasing him, she plunged violently into the pocket of her blue- 
serge schoolgirl gown, and produced an envelope, gummed, 
uninscribed, and considerably the worse for its sojourn in the 
said pocket. 

‘Take it. It’s for you.’ 

She thrust it upon him with such suddenness as almost to 
upset his hazardous balance, and dashed away from him, into 
the porch, from where Comte Annibal’s trombone tones were now 
booming. Swift as were her movements, however, he had time 
to catch a glimpse of her face, unexpectedly, and alarmingly 
contracted, as if struggling with tears. 

Extraordinary and disconcerting sex! She detested him, and 
yet was one with Scrubbs in her desire for a parting scene! He 
thought of the rare exception, of the woman whom he had left 
folded in her mantle of reserve, smiling an unacknowledged fare- 
well by the hearth in the room within. . . . He had twice or 
thrice to himself, and to his confidant, at a distance, compared 
her to the moon: behind the heaviest wrack she moves with 
unimpaired serenity--let the clouds but part, and undisturbed 
the gentle radiance flows. 

‘By George, if I came home from a month’s absence and 
found a gee of mine with such a leg, I tell you, my friend, it 
is of my coachman I would ask the reason.’ 

‘ What’s wrong with the ’oss’s legs?’ 

As Ughtred emerged in his forced careful manner upon the 
granite of the porch, this was the retort he heard his coachman 
making, apparently to the space between the horse’s ears. The 
man touched his hat sulkily enough, without turning his head. 

Ughtred felt in his sensitive fibre, how little his inherited 
servants thought of their new master. He knew very well that 
under the martial rule of old Sir Edward, the bay would have 
stood on very different legs, and the coachman have worn a 
subservient and amiable countenance. But he disliked this 
public notice of the incident. He preferred to turn a deaf ear 
and a look of unconsciousness to the Comte’s stentorian whisper : 

‘Undo yourself of that fellow, a famous sacripant! ’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Ughtred, inertly. 

He balanced himself on one foot, transferred his two sticks 
27—2 
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to one hand, freeing the other. He hated this prolonged leave- 
taking. Then, all at once, he found the Comtesse at his elbow. 
Their eyes met. He saw that hers seemed to have lost the 
glint of gold he had noticed one evening in the sunset: 
they looked grey, unlighted, the reflection of the grey unlighted 
day. When he glanced back from the window of the brougham, 
it was merely Solange that he saw. Solange, standing unmind- 
ful of rain, bareheaded, her hands behind her back. As the 
carriage wheeled down the avenue, he had the curiosity to draw 
from his pocket the mysterious envelope, and examine its con- 
tents: in a sheet of folded note-paper lay a little bunch of 
bristling horsehair tied with a bow of black ribbon. On the 
paper was written in a firm round hand : 


* Souvenir of Bess.’ 


A sensation of disgust, incommensurate with the childish 
fancy, swept over him. He flung letter, envelope, and the small 
tragic relic angrily out of the window. He never wanted to think 
of Bess, but as he had known her—the very incarnation of 
shapely life. Now he had a vision of her death struggle in the 
ditch, her satin hide all marred; dull-eyed, agonised; and, after 
that shot, of the lovely head blood-stained. 

That man should suffer and rise triumphant over pain was 
part of his grand, mysterious destiny, as no one so imbued with 
the Greek theory of life could doubt. With all the arrogance of 
one who had never known a moment’s real agony of mind and 
body, the young philosopher found nothing revolting, nay, even 
something grateful to his human dignity in the thought. But 
that animals should suffer, blind and uncomprehending—it was 
hideous. He could reconcile it to no theory of universal justice. 

The swift pace of his horses was bringing him now to the 
bend of the road which skirted the shore. Through the driving 
mists he had glimpses of the sea, moving with long, slow, 
unctuous swell against the leaden sky. The never silent voices 
complained on the rough beach. Sadness settled upon him; 
and after the curious fashion which would almost lead 
one to believe in the suggestions of impish tormentors, every 
thought that could further intensify his mood began to stir in 
his mind . . . Why had she pronounced that trivial fib to her 
husband? Why had she thought it necessary to make some kind 
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of excuse for her invitation to him? Was it possible—repulsive 
idea !—that she thought the Comte might be jealous? 

Instantly the picture that had haunted him that night 
of yellow sunset—the face of an ‘Annibal Malatesta’ 
glowering murder out of shadows—rose before his mind. As 
he drove the incongruous image from him, another question, 
equally distasteful, leaped up: What was enshrined in her 
locket? Then something bit at his heart, with such sharp fang 
that he flung himself restlessly to the other side of the carriage, 
as if the pang had been physical. 

It was an unconscious dread of realising his own weak- 
ness that drove him to turn all the energy of his mind 
to another subject. And yet it was still a subject of self- 
torment. Had he lost his capacity for work, his joy in work? 
Was this inheritance of his to prove a curse? . . . John Gordon 
had said it was a pity. 

This mood of dissatisfaction, not to say gloom, prolonged 
itself drearily on the young man’s return to the solitude of 
Honor Maxwell. For the first time he knew solitude as an 
enemy. 

He had felt what it was to be unutterably lonely in a room 
full of jolly fellows: but hitherto, his own company and that of 
his books had more than sufficed. He now strangely missed the 
peopled atmosphere of Crossforth House; he told himself as an 
explanation that the exuberant vitality of Comte Annibal had 
been a stimulus to his own system, lowered by the accident and 
the enforced invalidism. He told himself that the sharp 
antagonism aroused in him by Solange de Flodore, had not been 
without its interest—nay, even its amusement. What he did 
not tell himself was that with every sense he ached for the 
veiled murmur of Comtesse Aglaé’s voice, as sweet an undertone 
of sound as the first dawn note of the thrush; ached for the 
elusive beauty of her countenance, for the vision of her indefinite- 
hued garments, for the restfulness of that serene, mysterious 
personality, at once the most unobtrusive and the most absorbing 
in his life’s experience. 

The first day of return was one of dreary irritation to his 
nerves. 

He had extended his visit almost beyond the possible limit. 
He could limp about quite well on two sticks. In another 
fortnight (O’Grady had assured him) he would be dancing a jig. 
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He ought to have found in this period, between the prostration 
of convalescence and the return of physical activity, a golden 
opportunity for his work. 

But he looked forward to it with a discontent amounting to 
peevishness. There was a case of books, that he had ordered 
some weeks ago (with a rich sense of the power of money), 
awaiting his attention in the library. He had a bored recoil of 
the mind from the mere effort of examining them. He felt sure 
beforehand that they were not what he required ; that they would 
yield him nothing for his outlay. 

This was no mood for Aischylus. If he could have got on a 
horse, and galloped the obscure unrest out of brain and blood, 
it would have been a possible remedy. He thought with keen 
physical longing of the rapid course through the air, of the clean 
wind singing in his ears, of the leaping life, one with him, 
between his gripping knees. But even if his damaged limb had 
allowed the relief, there was no horse in his stables, now, that 
he would care to bestride since Bess was dead. He would not 
even hobble round the yard; he had a nausea of regret at the 
mere thought of the empty box, which had held so much spirit, 
beauty, and gentleness. 

If that girl on her yellow nag had not jeered at him, across 
that treacherous ditch . . . And she had fired the shot herself! 

An hour before, he had thought he even missed Solange! 
That was a freak of his loneliness, for she could never be any- 
thing but tolerable to him. The mere memory of her was 
for ever charged with a picture: the dishevelled Amazon in 
her short skirt, her high-booted feet well planted, the gun to her 
shoulder, and that face of hers, with its air of eagerness and 
cruelty intensified, arched lip parted, hawk’s eyes fixed, intent 
on the death of his Bess. He could scarce bring himself to 
realise she had done it in mercy. 

Sunk in an arm-chair, an unsmoked cigarette dropping from 
his listless hand, the twilight hour began to close in around him. 


Benyon slipped in with the reading-lamp, drew the curtains 
to, and slipped away. The discreet circle of light fell upon 
some outspread sheets of manuscript, and a great heart-sickness, 
a great failing of his spirits, came upon him. Heart-sickness 
at the thought of the work that had been his life; failing of the 
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spirit at the sudden realisation of the feebleness of it, its many 
and glaring faults, its utter inadequacy. 

What ailed him? He could not answer himself because he 
would not allow the voice of truth to answer. 

Upon this disintegrating perturbation there crept a lulling 
thought that was as sleep falling upon fever. Yonder in 
Brabant, in that sombre-dreaming castle of the plain, he would 
find himself again and his art. He had promised to read his 
first sketch to her. He would see in her eyes if it were good. 

As this soothing reflection came, it brought a still more 
comforting assurance: he knew that in her eyes he would find 
that it was good. And, all at once, the empty hour became 
alive with inspiration. He would not have too much of this 
fortnight to prepare. He remembered now a line that he must 
alter. He remembered a line that pleased him; that had, even 
to his own sensitive, critical ear, the very ring as well as 
meaning of the original. . . . He would tell them to her, first 
in the Greek, and then in his own words. 

He hoisted himself out of his chair and moved to the table; 
and there an unfinished letter to Professor Gordon met him with 
an unexpected shock that was almost as unpleasant as a slap 
in the face. That unfinished letter—how had it got amid his 
Eschylus papers? 

He turned over the closely written sheets with an impatient 
finger. He had been justifying himself against the dear old 
fellow’s extraordinary conclusions—what was this twaddle about 
Scrubbs? No, he could not send such a lucubration to the great 
busy man. Let him judge as he pleased: events would prove. 
And here was the proposal of a visit to Oxford—that settled it. 
It was the last of his desires to go to Oxford—just now. How 
could he, with empty hands and arid brain? No; he must 
first recover his inspiration; must first have accomplished some- 
thing, were it only that necessary garnering of information, 
that laborious and delightful journey. . . . On his return from 
Greece—then, indeed, he would lose no time in hastening to 
his friend. 

As he tore his letter slowly across and across, he strove to 
conceal from himself, with all these excellent reasons, the 
invincible repugnance he felt to meet John Gordon’s eye—just 
now! 

But his answer to that letter of genial scorn and stimulating 
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rebuke had been overlong delayed; he would make it this 
moment’s business to repair the neglect. 

He sat down and wrote an unusually short document for such 
a recipient. He began with thanks for the advice received—a 
somewhat exaggeratedly humble admission of his own back- 
sliding, followed by his promise to put the said advice into 
practice at the first possible moment. ‘I hope to start in a 
fortnight or so,’ he went on, ‘taking the overland route and 
halting at divers centres where there are fruits to be gathered. 
I propose to stop a little while in Brabant with my new friends 
the Comte and Comtesse de Braye. They have promised to 
invite, to meet me, a very learned Hellenist—so it will not be 
wasted time. I have stipulated that my mornings must be 
respected.’ 

How plausible it read! He was almost convinced himself as 
he sealed the letter. 


It was not till the day before his departure that he received 
John Gordon’s reply. It consisted of a single phrase written 
across the sheet in Greek. 

Translated, it read thus: ‘Let Hippolytus beware of 
Phedra!’ Ughtred grew scarlet as he read, and, crushing the 
paper in his hand, flung it violently into the waste-paper basket. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ENIGMA OF A LOCKET. 


‘My good friend, I have been trying to feel angry with you. 
Because you misunderstand, I have been trying to tell myself 
that it is useless to try and enlighten you. But through every 
thought with which my mind turns to you—and it does so 
many times a day—TI realise that the best part of myself is 
my filial friendship for you, that the best hope for myself lies 
in this: you have a kindly, fatherly interest in me, you regard 
me worth your interest. 

‘So that gibe of yours anent Phaedra is forgiven (it is for 
you to forgive my boldness); and I have resolved that I can in no 
better way show you how far you are from the truth, how far my 
letters must have misled you, than by inditing to you the last 
true and faithful confession of my days at Overbecq. Free are 
you to decline to read it. Something stronger than common- 
sense drives me again to you. If even the measure-loving 
Aristotle waxes passionate over this best gift of life—the only 
perfect form of human intercourse—may I not find reason as 
well as ‘‘ piety ’’’ in the tide of gratitude which is ever flowing 
towards you in my heart? 

‘ Only that I have made a bargain with myself not to re-enter 
your rich presence empty-handed, I think, fascinating as this 
place is, I would take the first train and hie me back to England 
to you. 

‘Yes, Overbecq is fascinating. There may be two or three 
such specimens in our own isles, in Scotland especially, but 
I have never been privileged to enter into their intimacy. And 
to an extraordinarily preserved antiquity is added the interest 
of the foreign customs and alien history. One discovers, one 
does not recognise. 

“The great stone walls rise out of a moat, filled with 
sluggish waters, for the most part covered with vivid green 
slime where they are not reed-grown or spread with the disks 
of water-lily foliage. The Castle stands in a plain, intersected 
by rare avenues of poplars. The whole place seems asleep. 

‘I said the waters were sluggish—the wrong word; save for 
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some little hidden feeding springs that hardly as much as stir 
their surface, they are asleep. So is Overbecq. It has dozed 
through the last two or three centuries, undisturbed save for that 
passing trickle of human life within which it seems duly and 
properly to disdain. 

“I wish you could see my room! Stone walls, my dear 
friend; a tapestry-hung bed! Apart from this last luxurious 
item, a cell for a monk. Through my deep window-seat I have 
a peep of distant hay-field flanked by one of the four poplar 
avenues. I should have to clamber into the stone recess to 
look down on anything nearer. 

‘They are cutting the hay; and the scent of it—very 
English, somehow, in its association—comes in mingled with 
the indescribable exhalation from the green moat which is 
part of the atmosphere of the place. 

‘My host met me at the station with ‘‘ Pell Ell’’ and 
“* Gingére,’’ ready to devour space in the harness of his feather- 
weight American cart. From the high-perched seat he shouted 
for joy to see me walk so alertly. Every blouse at the little 
green-and-white station turned to grin. 

‘Phedra—dear Master, I can afford to laugh at this most 
inappropriate comparison—awaited us in the hall. The weather 
was blazing hot. It was like walking into some dream of 
coolness, leaving all the hurry and vulgar noise of the century 
behind, to find oneself in that lofty and shadowed place 
where (as she once told me) it is only the Comte’s great voice 
that wakes the echoes. 

‘She was clad in white. And so was Solange. It is good 
for my vanity, and it may relieve your apprehensions to add 
that the chatelaine of Overbecq seemed but moderately glad to 
see me: that it was only the eyes of the Backfisch that had a 
genuine flash of pleasure at my entrance. God knows why! 
She is boring herself at Overbecq, I dare say. By the way, for 
some inexplicable reason, the Comte entertained me, all through 
our sun-tormented, dusty drive, with facts about his niece. 

‘She has just had her eighteen years, he says. ‘‘ Aha, we 
must begin to treat her with respect, petit serpent 4 sonnettes 
that she is! You'll find her changed. You'll find her changed 
. . . that is the way with these fillies. All legs one minute; 
and the next, Ventre-Saint-Gris—fit for the stables of a King! ”’ 

‘Here ‘‘ Pell Ell’ gave some trouble at a bridge. The 
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country is intersected with small canals. We had a positively 
dangerous moment. I admired the mastery of the great hands, 
their iron patience: I could not have felt nervous, even if that 
way inclined. But I really find a touch of peril stimulating. 
A contrast to those years of enforced renunciation when the 
nearest athletic thrill I could provide for myself was the 
scaling of a Cumbrian crag, or the fight of boat and limb against 
a stormy sea. When “ Pell Ell’s’’ foam had evaporated, my 
Jehu returned to his harping on the uninteresting string. 

***She’s got her hair up,’’ he announced. ‘‘ Eh, I don’t 
say it’s not becoming. She has her little air of conquest 
already. But, faith, I regret the fine thick plait in the back. 
I am made like that, see you: ’tis as children I love them.’’ 

‘I glanced up at him. The glowering cloud of his thwarted 
paternity had fallen, in visible blackness, on his hearty sun- 
burnt face. Quite unnecessarily, his lash fell on Gingére’s 
flank. It was the moment for that fiery beast to justify its 
name; and in the half-minute’s struggle my excellent friend 
recovered his temper. 

‘I wonder why the Comtesse received me with so much 
indifference? Have I offended her? Was her condescension 
to me in England merely charity to a sufferer? 

‘ The Comte is quite right: Solange has changed. I do not 
say she has gained; certainly not in my eyes. The bumptious 
school-girl is merely replaced by a rather arrogant young lady. 
She holds herself as if the world belonged to her. Her chin is 
tilted a perceptible inch higher since the fine thick plait has 
merged into the coronet. Is this ungrateful after my diagnosis 
of a greeting flash of pleasure in those bold eyes? 

‘ify dear John Gordon, I had not finished my first cup of 
tea—le: five o’clock served in the galerie des chevaliers, and of 
that remarkable salle more anon—before the old insolent provo- 
cation was back both in smile and in glance. It was she who 
presided at the wonderful meal—we had strawberry-tart, think 
of it, and Baba au Rhum! And tea of exquisite flavour (at 
fifteen francs a pound, as I accidentally learned). 

‘Madame de Braye had migraine, her niece informed me 
with an air that denounced the fiction. Decidedly, John 
Gordon, my friend, I have bored that fair lady. 
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‘I take up my interrupted letter :—It is midnight, and I 
write from my cell because sleep seems somehow a thing 
impossible. To outward semblance the evening I have just 
spent was no doubt unimportant, not to say banal. Yet it 
seems charged with significance to me. It is a fatal thing 
to take life too seriously. How often have I not been 
made to feel that! At Rugby, at Oxford. To be a good 
comrade one must be able to take the passing moment, if not 
as a jest, at least as a recreation. It is perhaps because I 
cannot do this, because the empty laugh jars on me and the 
irresponsible chatter becomes more than a waste of time, a 
consuming dreariness to the spirit, that I have never made 
any friend of my own age. Save you, indeed, I have no friend 
in the whole world. Was there ever anyone so lonely? 

‘I wish now I had not come to Overbecq. And yet the 
evening gave me some good things to remember. 

* After dinner we repaired again to la salle des chevaliers. 
I said I would describe it to you. Figure to yourself, then, 
some Gothic chapel of our own land, its rich dark carved wood 
and its heights of stone walls fan-traced ; only place four or five 
suits of armour standing on corbels, instead of saints in niches. 
On each side of the gaping stone hearth hang tattered fanions 
dating from the days of Spanish and French domination, the 
faded hues still eloquent. Incongruously, in a little oasis on the 
stone flags of this vast apartment, assemble an Eastern carpet, 
a Steinway piano, and two or three pieces of furniture modern 
enough to be comfortable. MIllumine this modern camp with 
shaded candles and a lamp or two—impossible without electric 
light or a positive orgy of torches to attempt to relieve the shade 
of night in the surrounding space—and you have as good a 
picture as I can give you of the locus where I spent my evening. 

“The Comte, who, without any insinuation, be it said, had 
enjoyed his Burgundy, had flung himself into a spacious 
leathern arm-chair and had passed from extreme loquacity to 
somnolence very rapidly, leaving us, a little group of three, all 
rather taciturn, to our own devices. 

‘Our hostess’s migraine had permitted her to dine, as you 
understand, but it still kept her somewhat out of communion 
with the rest of the world, though I must add that I never saw 
her looking better. 

‘We had come to this; it was still too early to dream of 
retirement. The coffee interlude was over. Conversation 
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lagged despairingly, and Solange yawned in our faces. Then 
quickly the Comtesse Aglaé rose and moved towards the piano. 
I sprang to open it for her. For the first time since my arrival 
she smiled at me. 

‘ ** Sit there,’’ she said—indicating a low chair on the other 
side of the instrument—‘“‘ and I will play to you.”’ 

***T did not know you played! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘ A slight accentuation of her smile, a fugitive look between 
drooping lids, seemed to say, mockingly enough: ‘‘ How much 
do you know of me?’’ Isat down. She took her seat, almost 
hiding me from the other two. Her fingers ran softly over the 
keys. 

‘““*That’s right... that’s right!’’ exclaimed her hus- 
band in a sleepy shout. ‘‘A little music... Perfect! A 
little music!’’ He settled himself a shade deeper and closed 
his eyes, doubtless the better to listen. 

*** My husband likes a soft music,’ 
she began. 

‘My dear John Gordon, the woman is an artist. Singular 
that she should possess such a gift and let the world know so 
little of it! To think that I was her guest a month! 

‘She played a kind of lament, soft enough not to disturb 
Count Annibal’s slumbers, but of piercing sadness; a wail, ever 
repeated, ever rising and falling to a throbbing harp-like accom- 
paniment. 

‘** An unpublished piece of Gliick,’’ she said; ‘‘ the song of 
the women of Babylon.’’ 

‘**Tt is very beautiful,’’ I said. 

“She was looking at me dreamily, one finger soundlessly 
pressing a note. We two seemed shut away from the other two. 
The pulsing waves of that melancholy air seemed still to flow 
round us, dividing us from all the world. The music had been 
for me; I alone understood it. 

‘** Ma tante... !” 

‘ Solange’s voice broke in from outside upon this island of 
peace, loudly, aggressively. It is all very well for the girl 
to look upon herself as a young lady ‘‘out’’ ; to wear her 
hair in a challenging coronet, and to swish a train of satin 
after her as she goes. Her manners are incorrigibly of the 
schoolroom. With one of her sudden movements she herself 
followed her cry, and thrust herself close to us. Leaning her 
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she explained. Then 
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elbows on the piano and propping her chin on her hands, she 
bent towards us her insolent young face with its air of almost 
panting attack; her eyes were quite fierce, nostrils quivering. 

““*Ma tante... !’ she repeated; ‘‘play us what you 
used to play for Cousin Antoine when he used to sit in that chair 

- You know, Cousin Antoine’s favourite piece that he 
always asked for.’’ 

“““ Ah, out... ce pauvre Antoine!’’ grunted the Comte 
' from some unfathomed depth of somnolence. He opened a 
bloodshot drowsy eye and recrossed his great legs. 

‘The Comtesse struck once or twice the note she had hon 
pressing; dreamily she broke into an arpeggio chord, drew her 
hands a moment from the piano, and sat looking down into her 
lap, as if collecting her thoughts. There was not a flicker of 
emotion upon the delicate profile so near to me. Then she took 
up the chord she had just played, ran it through subtle tran- 
sitions of harmonies into a new key, and music flooded once 
again on the echoing vastness of the galerie des chevaliers. 

‘It was the music of Chopin that ‘‘ Antoine’’ had loved. 
I am not a scientific musician, but I know enough to recognise 
the well-known prelude. 

‘ Dear Master, what can there be about that execrable girl 
that she should thus ever take pleasure in troubling? It had 
been a rare moment of peace; a moment that spread as stilly 
as a mountain lake, reflecting beautiful, shadowy, distant 
things. Into this stillness she must wantonly fling her stone. 

‘You may remember that I told you in some bygone letter 
that from the moment I first heard of the dashing Antoine I 
hated him—then certainly for no better reason than that which 
inspired Voltaire’s sentiments towards Habakkuk. Antoine, 
too, était capable de tout. Of what had he been capable, of 
what thoughts, what feelings, what desires, what deeds, as he 
sat hemmed in by Comtesse Aglaé’s poetic presence and listened 
to Chopin’s love-music . .. ? Yes, my dear friend, for me 
the archaic lament of the women of Babylon, for him the ery 
of the passionate lover! Now why, in the name of all the folly 
that ever sprang from a man’s heart, should I have fiercely 
resented every note of that music, as illimitably sad as human 
destiny and as yearning as an exile’s thoughts; as wayward, 
as insatiable, as elusive, tantalising, entrancing, as unsatisfying, 
yet as soul-possessing as ever human love could be? 
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‘What undreamed mud lies at the bottom of my soul, that 
this stone of Solange’s should have stirred it to colour every 
wave of thought rising and ebbing on the tide of Antoine’s 
chosen melody? 

‘I had a sudder vision of a young man’s face, dark as a 
Spaniard’s, ardent, with bold eyes—the eyes that dare, that 
conquer ; with bold laughing lips. ‘‘ Toujours le mot pour rire ’’ 
upon them, according to the Comte’s description. Toujours le 
mot pour rire, for the world ... But for her? What 
audacities of tenderness, what irresistible kisses perhaps—he, 
the alleged mere sportsman who so loved that prelude? I felt 
a complete conviction that were I daringly to open the opal- 
studded heart-shaped locket hanging this moment quite close 
to my fingers, I should find the face of my vision within. 

‘John Gordon, you know what pallid, set-featured counten- 
ance it is that my mirror throws back at me! I must have 
some racial antipathy; more than this, some fundamental 
enmity of spirit to the type of the dead Antoine. Or else, 
indeed, those strains have madness communicable in them! 

‘Mademoiselle Solange had not moved from her post. I 
felt, as I lifted my eyes at the conclusion of the piece and met 
hers suddenly, that her devouring glance had never ceased 
scanning my face. 

* ** You like that? ’’ she mocked, almost before the last chord 
had fallen. ‘‘ You like that—just as Cousin Antoine did! ’’ 

***No, Mademoiselle,’’ I answered. 

‘It is very singular, dear John Gordon, I did not feel as 
if it was the Ughtred I knew that was speaking, but some 
hidden self—some angry, unreasonable being. 

‘** Tg it possible? ’’ jeered the young lady. ‘‘ Ma tante, do 
you hear? Sir Ughtred does not like your music.”’ 

‘The musician merely turned her head slightly and looked 
at me. I think the corners of the mouth were tilting into the 
sphinx-like smile. 

‘** Bt pourquoi, donc?’’ she said, lazily, the ingenuousness 
of her fones in a marked contrast with the depth of wisdom in 
her smile. 

‘** Because, Madame,’’ I exclaimed brutally—that new 
barbaric self of mine was beyond all my control—‘‘ it is 
mawkishly sentimental.’’ 

‘Upon that our eyes met as in conflict. And all at once— 
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how shall I describe it to you?—it was as if that veiled glance 
of hers was reft open; as if, for a moment, secret deeps were 
laid bare—deep under deep, dark as all profundity must be, 
and yet infinitely alluring. 

‘ For the space of that moment my soul hovered and longed 
to plunge. In truth, you will believe I am mad; I almost think 
I am mad myself. Is that little island by the piano, holding 
just two within its soft circle of radiance; that island, seeming 
for ever to throb with sound, even in the silence—is it possessed 
by the restless passion of the spirit that once exulted in the 
privilege vouchsafed to me to-night? It is a well-known legend 
that the suicide soldier haunts the sentry-box that saw his death 
and drives the succeeding comrade to the same lonely deed. I 
will dare that corner no more. 

‘That was our evening. Did I not tell you, to outward 
semblance, it was one of the most complete conventionality. 
There was a little yawning, a little music—a little yawning 
again (a good deal, since Annibal executed it). There was an 
interchange of amiable ‘‘ Good-nights ’’—and we parted. 

‘Solange flung me a last glance—one of triumphant anger. 
Explain me, Master, that child’s nature if you can. 


‘How my thoughts run out on paper to you! To you?— 
Folly! I write what you will never read—for never could I 
speed this nonsense to you—and yet . . . No, I will not tear 
it up to-night.’ 


(T'o be continued.) 





